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Cat Electric Lift Trucks open up 
so you don't have to shut downr^ 





And CAT is the name 
for extra lifi truck value. 

Downtime. Your number one 
equipment enemy. And when it 
hits your lift truck fleet, it can 
mean real trouble. Unless you 
go with Caterpillar Lift Trucks. 

For a start* we've molded 
the Caterpillar reputation for 
quality and value into every 
component- We've designed 
these workhorses so you can 
get into i hem quickly. And get 
them back on the job even quicker 
You get easy access to controls, motors and 
linkages. Permanently lubricated masts and 
carriage rollers. Sealed lube points And 
extra-strength steering tie rods. 

And, if you do have to replace a part, 
there's a 90% chance your Cat Lift Truck 
Dealer will have it right on his shelf. If not, 
he can get it within a matter of hours- Now, 
that's fighting downtime. 



CATERPILLAR 




t_ i i rn prrh.cmi.vr Qpwrtti fjr frcr* 'Nhj; One* *>( ihr iminv 
CAT PLUS services oE tared by pour Caterpillar 
I irr Truck Etatkr- For hit name call WTO 44*4700 
loEl fm today in lllifioia. call BQO/m 4400 



You don't have to pay an arm 
and a leg to beat the system 



You can tailor Lockheed s System III computer to your 
business without paying a tailor-made price, 

The versatile System III lets you add terminals so up 
*o nine people in different place * can use it at the 
S*me time. 

And you won t need a computer pm to run rt A clerk 
or typist can easily use System III with the help of lt$ 
keyboard and video screen. 

Its easy to adapt System til to new jobs, too. Our 
NPC 11 compiler lets you use lot* of existing program* 

When your business expands, System lit can grow 
with you. With System It! you won't have to worry about 
where to put a big rnmpulcr that needs special air 
conditioning. 



You can t find System 111 s unique, low-cost 
combination of features in any other smalt business 
computer. Call collect: (213) 722-2151. Or fill in 
the coupon 



Tell me bow to beal the system 
with your syslem. 



NB-7/7G 




Lockheed System If I. The easiest way to beat the system* 

V...nLiliFi- in ImcHrtrlhrtJuftli Itfkfx rrH*riullan*L Inc . SulhcrUtuI Hw* $/b AffYto lutftttofl W1V 1AO I9NM m-714-?J<? 



Now everything flies. 
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High-density freighl flies fur as 

EMembaftcocrtJAnenxediefvkc between, mini. >> market* 
lot lauee shipment > in LD 3 container *. -m*Jttr shipment 
tn tmr new LD- W's At rate* compArabtr to surface. 



For rush package wntfimn mj> m :iu ib^ 
Spnnl tfivea you same-day service on mosl 
Eastern flints to 85 cities m the Loniutenld 
MS. and Puerto Rico. With connecting 
service to 25 more cities. 



Regular freight Mies on more than 
iOOOftigfits daily to over 100 cities. 

Besides These ^n'HiiJ uffer regular fr^'hi 

Mffke on every daily flight ts over IWcirie* 
ihroutfioLit the Eastern ay^rtem. 



Tin* Js the yum Kiisttiih uffec, -urNur rale* (in ln^]j-<tei»*ii1 > 

freight to virtually every East em market in the inntinenlal 
U.S., Canada, and Puerto Kicu. 

And m our entire system of more than U*UU fhght> To more 
than 85 rities 1 express shipment* and small p<irk;ige!i ({el 
"here today, there today'* service. fOur passenger schedule 
i an be your frei^hi srheffuJe, ■ 

For nv»!t infurrniiiioB about Eastern V freijjhi services, call 
your Jocal Eastern Air Freipjhl office. 

Now e ve r>1 hin^ flies . 
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It's still a jungle out there - . . and busing 

"While anot 
was still shuf f I 
Commercial Credit 



Read how you can spend 
more of your time 
building your business 
instead of financing it. 

When it comes to borrowing money, 
speed and deceive ness are often as 
Important as the money itself And 
we deliver At Commercial Credit 
Business Loans, Inc. we get compli 
merits like the one above all the time. 
Our clients appreciate the fact that P In 
most cases, loan authority is located 
regionally for greater responsiveness: 
Processing and completing the entire 
transaction within five days from date 
of application not unusual 




ttfeVe got America covered. 

Commercial Credit's business loan 
network is unsurpassed En the commer- 
cial finance industry In all. 13 
fully staffed HNANCENTERS 
support a field force of over 
50 business loan experts 
coast to coast. And each one 
fcs thorouj^ily kra^ockjeable 
about the money market in 
his area. Moreover, you keep the 
same account executive for the du- 
ration of out relationship. And— 
because we mean every word we say 
about responsiveness— even 
he or she never hears from 
you fl^tin, you can count on 
a service call every Quarter 

A viable, reliable 
capital alternative. 

Some businessmen still think 
of us solely for emergency 
funds. Others tend to believe 
that we lend money just on 
receivables. Neither is true. 
For many major companies, 
the ability of Independent 
tommercjal finance sources ro pro 
vide boih money and money 
management for a wide variety 
of business needs has made us 
an essential part of today's 
capital mix. Snce 1 940, loan 
volume of commercial fi- 
nance companies (excluding 
factoring] has sky rocketed * 

Stay Alert! 

There are lots of costly traps 

waiting for (odayk borrower, 

A tower Interest rate looks good on 
paper But il you borrow money 
strictly on the basts of payment size 
or I he apparent rate, you could end 
up paying through the nose. Our 
account executives can help you 
spot ihese luring predators yourself: 




Non Rt-iiii lid.ahi^ Commitment R# 
Aud]1 Fues, Corn [X'n satin 3 Balant^ 
Full -Term Interest vs Daily Inter** 
and Rosters. Cheer up, you wtf". 
Nnd these or any other hidden co^ 
with any Commercial Credit bt^ 
ne$5 loan. 



* Overall ban volume of U.S. 
Commercial Finance Compani**' 

I960 10 Billi^ 

1960 14 Billic* 1 

1974 33 &llKi 



&s usual is no way to run a business. 

her lender 
ing the paper, 
made us the loan J 




Vour line of credit more 

2S| lines of credit aren't lines of 
at all They re tetter* of Intent. 
^ ? *toce they contain no contrac 
SI ^ligations^ they can be with 
, 1e ^ &t any time So I he more you 

^ i tl firm ri Ki:»ti/-i.?* rrimtnttrriiint 



fl /frm financial commitment, 
niore you need Corn merciat 



Miore you ne#d Ujt 
; r - :J| » Business Loans : Inc 

* t>f credit are spelled qui 



r^^P 1 ^ < jntl teg*' 1 terms. How 
^ c h How long. Instead of a wishy- 
lT . shfc V letter, yi;iu have a ftrmly bind 
contract that won't let you be 
lTQ ** to ihe wolves. 



Vour bank and 
Com mere ia I Credit 
Business Loans, Inc.* 
The odd couple. 

Many commercial lenders make par 
ttclpatlon loans with banks without 
The bank's customers knowing it And 
they quote an duerajje Inter 
est rate (theirs plus she hank's 
!ijv\ur rate) to make ihe bor 
rawer believe he's getting a 
better deal, At Commercial 
Qedit* If you wish to arrange 
a participation loan, we will d 
so— and tell you the exact ex 
tent of tssch party's paitidpatson. 

Ufe find ways to help. 

A more diversified source of bui 
iness services just does not 
exist In addition to Business 
Loans from $75,000 to millions, 



Commercial Ciodit also otters 
Vehicle Leasing. Equipment and 
Aircraft Leasing •'Financing, Bad 
Debt Insurance to protect 
receivables. Factoring to 
insure a planned casn 
flow- and more, 
much more 




Let's get better acquainted, Fbr immediate action, 
or additional in format km, call your nearest FINANCENTER 

HOUSTON Mi T Gordw \im 
LOS ANGELES -CWufflir B Dump** 12131 
386-tifi7I 

NEW VORK kmfl\ 0 Kftw 12121 4fil JOOS 
SAN HI ANCISCO- Richard Hill (41 Fi? U'Vil 
WIl.MlNUhJN Irtitrrutlnrttl KflriftwiHrtl 
Gntp.l ftthtid L Phihftn (3CGN 571 0873 
DALLAS-frinfc J Miaklii* \2W 747-429S I 1 ** 1 * * Md ctMUrt to of av*i *0 
ElL I HC HT S '-jlM *'\>i 1 N ■■ I fljj feuimei* loan fipffl* 

O *jdl lull few 1 *XHi3^J r KW in liK.iii I hi* idlkr nturnl yem bu Miiytand, call *30l 1 lia-34ti) 



ATLANTA M 


Oil 




BALTIMORE 


Mill 




CHAHLOTTE- 




Din D th-pnn^n iTfm 


373-1721 






C HICAGO -Alton A 


. iMlt 131?) 3S2 -T71d 


CINCINNATI- 






CLEVELAND 




I R Bnrt#n 121*1 W6 b3K3 



We find ways to help. 



COMMERCIAL CREDIT 



BUSINESS LOANS 




a financial service of 
CONTRpl DATA COLORATION 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 



BV JOHN COSTEUO 
Associate lidittir 



How to Develop Profitable New Products 



liU .l- a] one arcxft enough. 

That's the experience of 3M Co^ 
a firm with a bright reputation for 
coming up with dew product*. 

"By new" rays Dr Hobert M. 
Adama, vice prcsident-ressearch and 
development. 4 "we mean something 
that producer new sources of sales 
and prorYtg from presently un lapped 
markeia/ 1 

SucL'tv^H in ihiB area, he add^ r de- 
penda on three esac-nliiita: 

• The proper corporate climate. 

• A good organizat ional approach. 

• People. 

''Venturer! promising the greatenl 
reward are normally the unes thai 
entail die greatest risk/' Dr. Adams 
note*. Management must recognize 



Camp-on wiltv i Lilojt-nne 
curb*;* -^^^ 
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Conic nxpur,* 



Vou may be irrttirasted m u^phene 
■nter connect systems because they oilaf such 
a i rr ag tive cost &a wifiqs Bui F*oc i iione phone 
f. ^sterns oii«T saving and a g/£ai doel mon? 

Wirh rhe unique Exectifone letoptipne 
shown ner e you can improve tiu&nM 
communications in many ways For example, 
yog can forward calls, set up contfrf caJle 
rocflfepeopfe. sutomabcalty came or* a busy 
ime ail push button 



So id ycu'n> investigating phone sysiemt; 
rhaT can save you money, connect win 
Ejtecuione flfe have a brood irrraot prion* 
Ijlliim thai su*t any need whether you have 



rj we Or phones or nund reefs MtfJf coupon 
lot full inform atton 



thuv fact of life, he adds, to have the 
ritfhl i: I invito for trail breaking, 

1 'Secondly," he say a* "new-venture 
iJrvMopn* activities have the gr^at- 
est chance for success when organi 
as an independent corporate func- 
tion. 1 * Then, he explains, such ven- 
tures ran be brought directly under 
hie HUperviKion of top corporate ex- 
ecutives. 

Finally, in 3Ms experience, the 
bunt development team will include 
both technical and marketing people 
— with an entrepreneur in command. 

"A vital ingredient in business suc- 
cess is excitement," Buys Dr. Adam*. 
"If we add dedication to that, we 
h«ve *i nearly complete description 
of the ideal new- venture manager or 
entrepreneur," 




Dirsct D\Awm*ri doling 



[fpH pickup 



I Lp^1# wptPi 

*nfl*r K»* circuit 



p- Tone h -feu I ton hm y t>a* rr3 



Hindi lr«« p-hrana 



i D ^k-nd ties iMMlf How To Ckri Mtf* 
I from WUrf Own Tfflootiofw Synlsm 
| D Mante tOur nepreaonlnrivH Dhnno 

I NAME 

J Finiw 

I MJDHESS 

I CJTy. 

I rare 

j [xewtine 

* Eatcufono. irac . Dvpt ¥-1 

|^ 1 o T hemuyt Ava long liiantf Ciy, N Y 1 1 101 

I InCflPddU EnnCuKHW Lid Ofrt«r.°i> 



Why are both qualities necesffitry 
for auch a trailbreaker? 

"Excite.nitml wilj help him seJJ hi* 
itteas," soye Dr. AoViim 

"Dedication will keep biro at the 
task during the inevitable K-tbDcks." 

Can Family- Owned 
Firms Survive? 

Private firm* aren't small potatoes 

"Together, they oecuunt for aboul 
one quarter of all jobs and profits/' 
say & rcMF M HnageTTirnt ( 'onsi it - 
Uwitn, Inc. 

For an executive, the family- 
owned firm han :^omc i?Irar-cut ad- 
vantages, the con«3idtin^ firm finds 

14 What differentia tes the private 
company experience frtim the public 
one/' it says, I he intinwle nen^? 
of heini? port of a unified family, 

"And the family is nin-lv urvw- 
preciative. rami mtKfl linn for I hp lu«y 
people is said io be generous, every 
effort in made? In pmmoEe frnm with- 
in, and no 'family rl!uli^3e^ , xtw* un- 
rewardeil for toy a) flt^rvice, 

"Conj3equently, tenure in family 
companies tends to be much longer 
l ban in pubilc corporal ions; cxecu 
lives learn to relax with one another 
and express themflelves freely with- 
out fear of cenyure." 

But there are rbskH as well ats re- 
wardfl. 

One ifl when the owner retires or 
dies. 

His heir may or may not be com- 
petent. And even when he or ahe is 
competent, inheri lance lax^n may 
ioroe the *ale of the firm. 

Only the flttit $60,000 of an es- 
late escapes the fedend tax collec- 
(ur That ceiling was eet in the early 
l{M0 f s, and a lot of inflation has 
washed over us suice then, 

Some conyrefwnen Eind the While 
HoUfie want to raise the ceiling. 

Both Rep. William A, Steiger 
■It -Wis i and Omar Burleson ED- 
Texas) have Introduced bills to jack 
it up to $200,000. President Ford 
sugtfesta a SI 50.000 ceiling 

t hairman AI Ullman < D.-Ore|j[oiii 




OWNING YOUR OWN EXECUT0NE PHONE SYSTEM 
CAN SAVE YOU MORE THAN JUST MONEY. 



NATION'S 




If you can't afford a big computer, 
by all means get one. 



Until recently, yunt comp.mn.K lud one ^jcji 
adwuitAge over other companies 
[iii^ computer*. 

But now. flunks to ilk- Xerox Interactive 
Accounting System, smaller busmt^se* can have all [III 
advantages of a big comparer system without the 
capital kractfa ac nt 

f hat's because the computer doesn't belong to 
you, It buloiiL", to us. 

It's so easy to use* all you need is a typewriter 
terminal. You don't even need computer operator s 
! ,r programmers 

And you pay only for the services you want. 
IAS can help you with inventory management, 
manufacturing planning order processing and 
billing, Kilts management — just alxuu any manage- 
nx-nt tool you can think of T:ike your pick oe rake 
them all. 



Ymi see, you don't just get our big computer, you 
yei -in enoniKUh amount of kusitic-s* expertise. 

More than 500 companies are ustng I AS, [f you'd 
like tojom them f call or write Bob Goodwin :it 
1213) 5310 Beethoven St., Los Angles. 

C A 90066. 

Then, it anyone says you're not a giant, you can 
tell them about your giant computer 

Xerox Computer Service* 



XEROX 



Rarker premiums 
work! , 



Symbol 
of success: 

a Parker 
desk cube 
carved by 
laser. 





in Ttfs, Tfjftsamcncj CDrporttion 
fttlcrtrd Parker L»er Carved Walnut 
Dwk Csfbe* JH gift* for p.irlinpjrm 
at rTMi3gcm*r»t ronfrrerirei The 
■•rvihuiiAitic roporis* tu* jhtjHy 
prnrnplmJ twti «»-ordef* 
Vou d o/i h jvi? your company /cjpo or 
rrFr*«Hc 'a*pr cirvrd rn ipJ'd walnut 
jminirr\um enter, 50 j. Additional 
wood* And tfytc* jrr iPiirlahltr by 
qualAUOfl. f or fflforffUfJOff. Write 

Ffte Parfc*! 1 r*tn CoJupanK, Mne*Wf/e, 

PARKER 

VVnr Jef i most w jnlPff ppn 1 



i j F i lluu-ie W;iy ■; ;md Mean;: t r«u- 
niitteo oiyo favors mifibig the ceil- 
ing — but by use of a tax credit, 
rather than a straight exemption. 

He also wonts to make up, through 
other Taxation, for nil or somr «if ni^^ 
lost revenue. 

His committee, which iia^ the say- 
so on tnici-h unless overruled by ihr 
Honite, ha- reported uut :i bill thai 
reflec? the chairman 1 * views. 

Gettfng 

an SBA Loan 

So you'd like to go into bu#ine&i. 

Ami you have this great Mule loca- 
tion, with a ten-year lea *o that's a 
steal, 

In addition, you're Hinarl. You 
have technical know-how, mnna ce- 
ment r xperienee, and wi I fineness to 
work Like a horse. 

What you don't have, of course, is 
money. 

Could you get it from the Small 
Brained Admin titration? Maybe 
with an SBA -guaranteed loan from 
a bank? 

That's Lhe firsl thought that occurs 
to many would-be entrepreneurs 
These are the forms you'll need: 

I SWt, SBA Form 4 M 1 71 >. "Ap- 
plication for Loan." 

Nest, a copy of SBA Form 641 
I j p 'RwnHwt for Counseling/* 

Then, you need SBA Form 9 IS 
( 12-72). "Statement of Personal His* 
tory/' 

Also. SBA Form 413 (B-67>. "Per- 
*onal Financial Statement." 

And SBA Form 4 Schedule A 
iSM56>, "Summary of Collateral/' 

Plus SBA Form 159 r 1(^74 
pen.sation Agreement for Services 
in Connection With Application 
and Loan From < or in Partieipn 
tion Wrth ' Small Business Adminis- 
tration/' 

Then SBA Form BC>1 f7*€9>, "Ap- 
plicant's A freemen I of Compliance/' 
if construction is involved. 

True, you can submit sLLbtttituU-A 
For somt- of thc^e formic For example, 
■ i j v uf ycjur fitm>M:bil ,-a?sU'irH'nt 
if current — may be used, instead of 
SBA Form 413. But to be on the safe 
nde, submit alL 

You can get a lawyer or C\ P. A. 
to help with the paperwork The fee? 

Probably more than SfiOO. If yens 



8 



du pay that mprrh. you'll have to ex- 
plain why to SBA -Form I ft} 
(10-74), The agency wan la to makp 
wure you weren't ripped off. 

To Frank Saulnier, all this sound- 
ed tike opportunity knocking. The 

i m*r rSRA loan official, now nn offi- 
cer of Gibraltar Financial Manage- 
ment. Las Angeles, wrote h line-by- 
line, "mistake-proof" guide for filling 
out applications for SBA-tfuarariteed 
bank loans Price r S35, 

Mr. &aulnier*b reward, he ftflys, w 
more than financial. 

"Without help, thousands of peo- 
ple give up in frustration." he says, 
"and never do file for an SBA loan." 

If ftmull businejffics fail for lack of 
Oil pita I, he feels, M iri a tragedy, 

4t Tlie>' account for f»rV [jt rcvnt of 
thd? nation's jobs nnrl f^> permit, ol 
our gross national product/' he notes. 

Americans Head 
for Historic Sites 

Lola of America ns will be nn tlw 
aiovr ihi^ hN'i-'iit e'J-3 1 1 L-t I year 

In fact, the U, S. Ttovd Dote Cen- 
ter estin^te^i, I if} mitEion Americiuif 
will take vacation tripg — one million 
mor^, it says, than those who did «o 
lji.nl v<-jlr ThiJts ^mkI thaivs for Ini i 

newa of many kinds. 

Where will there varaEmncrH go? 

The U. S. Trawl Data Center be 
lieve^ that hiHtoric «itea will get a 
biii play. Among the ciHex linked 
tlonelv wilh the nation's natal cete- 
brntioiv WaphinRton is exijected to 
j^et thr- hi^^est inflinc of visitors, 13 2 
million, althoupb hotels and motets 
report no early rush. 

New York t the Travel Data < "enlfr 
says, should get 10,9 million. Boston 
should \h> rlosti ln-hinrl wilh \i 1 mil 
lioti. Then Philadelphia, the crudle 
of liberty, which can expect 8.8 mil- 
lion visitors. 

But none of these cities will be the 
No, I tourist tarpi T 

r>rhirn!c> Flu , it; i-K]H-t't--'d tri dr.ivi 
the bjgg^t luunlwr of vtsitorn, 15.6 
millMm. 

Whjit doc* the Florida city havi* 
io do with the birth of the nation? 

Not much* but Wh the home of 
Diflney World. 

Donald Duck r lVi|>ey, and Mickey 
Mouse will oi ttd raw any other altrar- 

NATION B lt eUWINI!«i*/JULY lfl?< 



the nml is mm 

Li ill kiiipcirhuil thai hid ay > %Ludenta 
tumvtf greater knowledge fttxmt Ui*it 
"■' '"'i*. .ii 11 1. -s iK ifit-'y arc tn huvc a better 
understanding of hiLsm&$%. The Cham* 
Ixr nf Coinjiwn.e nf the United State** 
hi cooperuliun wifch teacher, has. de> 
*ttlup*d J kit which will em rmragt- 
^Ji'ilUt inleititL in prnfitSp pn itlni'tivjty. 
■ikmiri-y B ecology. 

Mmiy iwmpanie* rtfi* runlrinijihilJ iu a 
wi<h?r undemanding nf American bu>> 
by placing tflMi "EeojtutuEcs for 
^fcujijj American" kits in ivrondurv 
KhihkK, [Lie), kii i-antaJns filmitrips. 
'■P© recording script** aid gpeclot 
^Moatnr. written teacher guides, Haw 
li.LVi.- ilit v- kil", liL-t-n irr-mrrP Y.iuh n ■<+■ 
l,|r nl from a number nf state depart 
n| ftdttCfttfar) Direel order* fruni 
**oofcr Great fcntewnt frvm leather* 
^'d Atudenti alike. And comment* from 
*' u ' "n^im/jjEuuts. which fuur jil.n l-lI 
tin. k± ts 

fatten with a iitunR, ipvetull nn.^m' 
11 * a most rewititiiripr project. 



Ye*, die pni|t-i t l% .i pruvi'ii Mumi, W 
for tnrnplete sijocqm these kits should 
lie in every Rchottl in the L'uitett Stalin 
Ilia orijty way this cm be dune ts 

*hi*mnh tlit- help ■ *< ..i .',.ir.,'.'! hkv 

vows. The NalJuiuil (li.truljci r% .'i*ktii£ 

hutfLlf«M&l» lit CUV CI MJti^ i.U dhtrlel* 



whpfi thri km uptvLitiions. Kit* pi* 
S35 each In? rwn or mure We'll l>c glad 
In (live vim cotf Hjhiitc fur the ichonl 
irem yuuYe mterrvttrd in oavering. Jusi 

colli rid 4 1 If - Dllfvhu nj Prull^Hturli, hy 
IILJllllIji LllfV 1 -mp-rh <r| I;,'. iMllilHj <2<)2> 



I )u- i mi ol ftnimrtjan. Chamber fl( ftmunerce of the United Stnte* 
1615 H Street N W . WuhiiiflUw* D, C. £0062 
1 202) 659^183 



i'ES, I want ki improve [itwjdjh 

imihrHUiiiliHj; hv |5rifc liii^-iiii; i m> 

kil* to bf plact'tf £n tlie Mwndarv NriwnK 
ni , . 

CAm I I'*' lii "-I'll fill! TTH' 



«Trmus3 fcninrmalkFti ubenit 'Ecofttjmk-^ fof 
Vimiiih Amcnkntiv " I partieuUrfy urn 
tnreFPftrd hi knwin^ ahn»>i ■' honk 

i r ■ hi i 
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National 
Chamber 
and 
NAM 
Plan 
Merger 




Detail! flf a proposed m-erger between the Cham he; ef Co mine ret of the 
United States and the National Association of Manufacturers are outlined 
at a new? conference by the president of the NAM, £. Douglas Ken na riefti. 
and Dr. Richard L.Leshflr. pjestefent of the National Chamber. 



A stronger voice for 
business is the major 
objective. If approved, 
the merger will become 
effective in about 
six months 



TNt. ruAUHlilc of Commerce of the 
United States and the National 
Association of Manufacturers have 
announced plan* that Are expected to 
lead to a merger of the nation's two 
biggest business organisation* inlo f 
single ^roup to represent all com- 
merce .uul indn-r ry. 

fei ci joint BMp mUi lenient r Herbert 
H Rich* v. i+iairman of the National 
Chamber, and Richard C, Kautz. 
chairman of the NAM, Raid proce- 
dures leading to a merger could be 
romp] clod in ubont . \y monthtr. As 
■n mi nil formal approval by the mem- 
bership of the two groups, some joint 
activity could begin n I most mimed i 
alely. 

Mr. Kichey, president of The Val- 
li»y Camp Coal Co. p Cleveland, in the 
chief elected officer <>f I he N;iljorwJ 
Chamber. Mr. Kautx. chairman of 
the Grain Processing Corp., Musca- 
im*\ Iowa, is the chief elected officer 
.if fhe NAM. 



to 



A tarik force composted of directors 
of both organizations, which Jinn been 
dist.iu-nhini^ thu merger over I he post 
several weefca T has recommended that 
Dr. Richard L, Ideatier* president <d 
the National Chamber, b<* namyd 
president of the romhined organiza- 
tion. 

Joint Chalrinan'g Council 

The task force has rtvomniendijd 
that K Doug^u* Kenna h president of 
the NAM. fjv cPii'iirman of a Joint 
Chairman "n Council to be created lr> 
serve during the transition period, 
The r'Ouiidl will lw L;iK[j|juMjii of the 
i mmed iate past chairman, the cur- 
rent chairman, and the chairman- 
de^ignate of each oT the two organ i- 
/ationb. the presidents, and no more 
than two additional deJsignee* from 
each organization. 

"Unification of the two organiza- 
tions would eliminate rlu plication 
and provide the overall business com- 




Herbert S. flic hey. president of 
The Valley Camp Coil Co, it 
Chairman of IN NaUflnal Chamb*r- 



fnunfty with 21 stronger, better-orga- 
nized effort in coping with national 
private sector problems in Wash- 
lr M{lon and across the nation," Mr 
Hfchey and. Mr. Kautz said in their 
Joint statement. 

At a trews conference detailing the 
Plan to mertfe, Mr. Kenna pointed 
0,J t that proposals to combine the 
organizations had been made pe- 
r, OfJicinJ|y over n number of years, al- 
ttfefcl from the founding of the Na- 
li "JUil C :hmiilM-r in 1912- The NAM 
formed in Cincinnati in 1895. 

Mr. Ki'imu r^inl "This kind trf 
^ J rger makes u sreat deal of bense 
1n the public interest and in the in- 
* |J fe*it. of \hc business community, We 
that the joint rttwoureeR of our 
^° organizations can better serve 

Dr Uaher aaid: "We believe that 
e private enterprise system has 
r "Vcn iti^lf j n this country ;iLlr In 
te and sustain wealth at an un- 




Rrchard C- KautJC, chairman 
of the Grain Processing Corp., 
1', chairman of the NAM. 



preccdented level, the likes of which 
have never been seen in any other 
country. We believe it is important 
that the private enterprise system of 
our society receive the bent potftibk 1 
representation in the* public policy 
debates of the future/' 

The National Chamber Juts a mem 
bershrp of 3. ft*) orsanmitionK and 
5*i/rfM) burning firms, The NAM rep- 
pcmti 13.000 manufacturing and n> 
la ted hiiHineBiieff The National 
Chamber has a staff of 540 and the 
NAM, a*tarT of 200, 

No name ohwn yet 

No name hfu* ah yet been selected 
for the combined organization. How- 
ever, Dr. Leaner said: "It Is quite 
tikely that it wit! embrace the terms 
commerce and industry in order to 
siiRgesl unification of the.se two area* 
of ihf* business community/' 

The united organ bdttfef) wiJJ be 
headquartered in the National Charn- 



i*-r\ building r a 1 Ifitfi H St N. VV , 
Wa^hinpton, 011 historic Lafayette 
Park faring the White House. The 
new organization will be headed by 

;i buKihe^smjij whn wlil serve us 

chairman for a one~year term, with 
(he president serving as permanent 
chief operating officer. Both the Na- 
lional Chamber and the NAM mm 
function thui way. 

Merging on an equal basis 

Dr. Lesher and Mr. Kenna empha- 
•:, j <il :hj-: will an equal merger of 
the two groups. 

Each group has enjoyed member 
ship gains, the two prvnidenh. said, 
notwithstanding the recent recession. 

"We want to d o a I tetter job of 
representing the busings* viewTHmit." 
Dr, lusher said, and he and Mr. 
Kenna said they believe the new or- 
ganization will be able to do this. 

The two chairmen, Mr. Richey mid 
Mr. Kautv, said: "America's most 
prefwing public policy problem is to 
strike ji new balance between nur ex* 
ploHively growing ftovemmftnl and the 
private enterprise system. so lhai 
the nation can hope to benefit from 
the befit aspects of both in meet- 
ihK the challenge*, of the future. The 
new oraani ration will dedicate itaeJf. 
anions other things, lo attainment of 
ihiri overriding objective." 

Dr. Lejther commented: ' Whiit we 
are talking about us putting together 
lwii vi j v tioud teaiivj in hi one 
team." 

Both Mr. Kenna and Dr. Letter 
said the merger of the two organ! - 
/atioTLR will produce a belterante- 
p rated effort to inform the business 
enmmunity on issues which affect it* 

Work with local groups 

Mr. Kenna Ha id the new or^uiza^ 
tion will have an expanded ability 
lo work with the business community 
acrrOT the country. The two orgeni* 
/a I tons have had separate field Mftft 
working closely with local and state 
businesii groups. 

The announcement of The plan to 
merge was made well in advance of 
l he proposed cons+oltdation. Dr. Lean- 
er said; in order to avoid rumors 
which might misrepresent the facta, □ 



who finances 

acres, bushels, cases, 
crates, kilowatts, 
gallons, board feet, tons, 
head,bales, 
and lugs? 



WE DO. The Farm Credit System, 
Were agriculture s own credis 
source, Owned by and operated for 
the benefit of farmers, ranchers, 
a hd growers 

We help farmers buy and improve 
acres that produce millions of busb- 
dtt of grain, cases of eggs, crates of 
oranges, gallons of milk, board feet 



ol lumber, tons of hay, counties? 
head of livestock, bales of cotton, 
lugs of peaches. And all other kinds 
of products of American Agriculture 

There's more We provide money 
for feed, seed, fertilizer, feeder 
calves, baby chicks, machinery, and 
all the other supplies to operate a 
modern farm And there's financing 
for food processors, elevators, re- 
fineries, feed mills, gins, other 
farmer-owned cooperatives 

It's our job to gather the most 
important crop of all — ■ capital 
Money for afl the things it lakes to 



keep agriculture at full capacity, 
able lo feed and help clothe the 
other 95% of our population , plus 
unlold millions in other lands. 

we do 



SOUND OFF TO THE EDITOR 



Will Our Next 200 Years Match the First? 



Two hundred years ngo t it was 
obvious that n gtvat future lay 
ahvrnl of Anrerica, provided the in- 
fant Ration could secure indepen- 
dence, 

A rich \nnd awaited development 
America Abounded in njnrrasive, in- 
ventive people who were eager to de- 
velop the country and to help it grow. 

The first census, in 1790, showed 
3.9 million people in a country of 
889,000 nquftre miles. The 1970 cen- 
sus shaded a population of mil- 
lion in 3pfilfr P {ino square in ilea. 

As the nation jnrew, a cornucopia 
Df resources was developed — not juM 
the fertile cropland, spacious grazing 
land, and bounteous Blanch of timber, 
bill mint-mis whore potential inithiUy 
Was only family realized. Coat, and 
later petroleum and natural gas, 
fueled a burgeoning economy, Metal* 



,md crhemicihls proved i [mi limbic to 
that economy. 

America became Llw envy of the 
world. America's ci [izerw enjoyed 
both political freedom und an eco- 
nomic ay stem that encouraged initia- 
tive. By and large, Americana hod a 
higher living standard than the dti- 
iseoA of any other country. And Amer- 
ica** industrial might and techno- 
logical innovation meant it could 
meet any military chafJen^t- 

Now, the picture is changing. 
The population growth is slackonintf. 
Year by year, America's dependence 
on other countries for certain cru- 
cial raw material* increase. Buni- 
amgfKien complain of stifling govern- 
ment refitlulion, which they tear will 
Inhibit both freedom and economic 
progteSH. A recent survey shows gross 
national product per capita higher in 



four countries than in the U. S. For- 
eign competitors have successfully 
challenged American manufacturers 
in such fields as auto production 

America, for the first time, has loM 
a war; and the intercontinental mis- 
fiile. the power of Rusrij and China, 
and the spread of nuclear weapons 
capability among a wider circle of 
nations spark feara of a dirisifiter far 
worn than Pear) liarbor. 

In the first 2f)0 years, America's 
progress outshone that of any other 
nation. Will America** second 200 
yeans be as glorious as its Aral? 

Some people, citing the airing of 
negative factors, my no. Others he- 
ln'S«- r h tr- intlintivc thai wn> in^ 
portani in America** past Is utttl 
present and will ensure a magnificent 
future. 

What do you think/ 



PUEA5£ CLIP THIS f«W FOR YOUH R£FLY 



Kenneth If. Modify. Editor 
Nation's Business 
1615 H Street N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20062 



Will America's second 20D years be as &lorious as its first? □ Yes □ No 
Comments; . . _ 



Name and title... — — 

Company ~ 

Street add r a ss t - r:B - irr --. 



City- 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



A Strong Protest Against Forced Retirement 




Four out of five Nation's Busi- 
ness readers responding to the 
May "Sound Off to the Editor' ' que*- 
tion— "Should retirement be manda- 
tory at a certain age?"— vote no, 

One of the most common argu- 
ments is lli a I a pereon's age is an un- 
fair yardstick by which to judge hb 
productivity. 

For example, A. H Meti, presi- 
dent of Modern Plastics. Inc., Hiu- 



CN.Rut&ell. Jr. 
pniidfffvt of Office 
Products, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Call? 
mandatory retirement 
"another arrow Jn the 
heart of the emptoyee's 
a it ft em ei layer 5 
right to c hoc 5e. ' 



lean, Fla. + says that "many nien and 
women are old nl 50. while others 
are null active and can con tribute 
their thare and more at 70. Why put 
those others out to p&^ture?" 

Frank Stewart, vice president ru n I 
genera J manager of Roberta Paper 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, Rays: la We have 
some fc^lcepeople who wore retired 
at 65 and still are very productive 
Sen to 15 years after retirement/' 

Legislation has, been introduced in 
Congress that, in effect, would pro- 
hibit compulsory' retirement at any 
specified age, Paul Sperling, vice 
president of < 'orriek international of 
Calif oTnia p Inc.. Santa Cruz, thinks 
the courts, could well bar such re- 
thwmento without parage of such 

legislation. "I believe forced retire- 
ment is illegal," hf sa>^. "If we may 
not discriminate in hiring on the 
basis of age. then we may not so 
discriminate in firing ." H* 1 adds: 
" Thf argument that jobs are created 
for younger workers, is .specious; the 
05-year olds will be leaving the work 
force noon enough." 

James J. McCormick, llh 



vice president of Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co.. Boston, Feels that 
"forced retirement because of age is 
nK>re discriminatory than discrimi- 
nation because of sex, color „ or creed; 
J I striked everyone.** It la also moral- 
ly wrong, he ttaya, "because it denies 
older riliseens their basse civil rights. 
It deprives them of diani^v. ;i jtctv^ 
of being needed or wanted , M 

A. R. Fortier, a vice president of 
Ha rtnrnnn^Sa riders Co,, Elk Grave 
Village, III,, votes no and asks his 
own question: * r If judges, politicians, 
and members of Congress do not 
have to retire, why Rhoutd anyone 
else?" 

An emphatic no comes from Felix 
F\ Kirtsley. Jr„ presidem of Kinsley 
& Sons, Ine K St. Louis. He says: *'I 
ktavt k fcn.'L n many business associate* 
who were required to retire at 65 or 
70, They were extremely active, 
loved to work, and were a real Bract 
to the company, The adjustment in 
retirement was often very difficult, 
i m J niiiny of ihcni died within u 
year* 

Several employers voting against 
compulsory reliremenl state a pref- 



Clyoe T, Starr, a sate* 
mamaier of Nationwide 
Mutual insurance Cq . 
Butler* Pa , says tie is 
near retirement age 
but: °l think it should 
be miindar.ory, We must 
opia the field far 
younger people." 



erence for their older employees, clt* 
inn such characteristics in those poo 
pte as experience, wisdom, loyalty, 
and dependability. Some say they 
have never been able to replace satis- 
factorily older workers who have 
been forced to retire. 

Those in favor of mandatory re 
tire men l frequently ^tate that a^e 
slows a person down menially and 




physically and makes his* job per- 
fn nuance inadequate "Wis Jinn I .i 
forced retirement aye, M sayy Mill on 
A, Kafltmer, retired vice president of 
lViM.-tjj]hLii Telephone (V, Milwau 
kee* "too many — particularly higher 
salaried top executives would hnn£ 




Fred E. Moxberf, 
president of C & N 
Safes Co., Inc., 
ManV.ato, tomn., votes 
no. "We are all belter 
off physic any and 
mentally when working," 
he sjyts, J 'and age MOT 
nat change that/* 



on without realizing they have lo&l 
' I n -i r vitality and inkiginulioji." 

Many ym voters agree with 
Thorna* A. Repp, a vice president nf 

Si-turily Benefit Life Iru'iirsinOT Co., 

Topelcfi, Kans., who Bay*: "Manda- 
tory retirement provider encourage- 
ment and opportunity for younger 
om ployet*g to succeed to more re- 
sponsible jobs, When the younger 
employee leek he is blocked from a 
promotion, he is easily attracted by 
n competing employer/ 1 

Others verting ye?* fivl (hut n 
tory retirement at a certain age ha* 
the advantages of forcing crompnnks 
tu implement, letter retirement plsws 
and forcing employee* to plan far 
ihejr retirement. 

The nature of the ' Sound Off to 

the Editor" qtuv.1ii.Jll prompted !i 
rmiiirier of respondents In mi.liLLJjI 
wh:M Ii.nl hn|ipriHHl lo thrkii.M lvvh <m 

others m a result of forced retire- 
ment. 

Henry W\ Lever, owner of ITie 
Henry Lever Ileal ty, Madron, Of»- 
Bon, votes no to forced retirement bill 
lei hi truL-. happily ending &tory: "I 
was retired as a professor emeritus 
and department head in n proniinenl 
western college at fSJi, even though I 
was a better teacher at 65 than when 
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f way younger That was 26 yearn 
Jiffo, (JoiiKf hifitth and n desire for 
work kepi me I hjsv t am nnw a sue- 
eyeful reuJtor." 

Robert D. Spies, iujrtruitendcht of 
the Allegany Balliatice Laboratory of 
I I'.-milu: . [no . in ■ 'Ltmherkmtfl, Md . 
says that perhaps the most convinc- 
ing argument against forcing retire- 
mi 1 nis because of age "ia the Ions* 
term economic impact." Ending such 
retirement* would "somewhat relievo 
ihi- Social Security funds problem, 1 * 
Kg * x|>Lnnr;. "and would probubly 
help relieve the lijutcuirj] n rob I ems 
Kome company n-tirrmenl programs 
Mgg fncing." 

Jameo L. Shoemaker, public a flairs 
manager for the Utah Power & Light 
Co., Sal! I-ake City, wonders if a 
rompmjiiLe! ejin't \x- worked out. "At 
aje 65/ * he suggests, ^houra could be 
cut 2D percent and the same for 
Hilary. Further phnsiriR out o\ work 
could be based on a health and alert- 
FLi-K- furmuln es;labliKhed with the 
hi»|p of exmipruiv physician* " 

Donald H, Baker, president of 
tit Lie Ridge Furniture Co., Lenoir 9 
N. C„ m again At age-linked forced 
retirement— "it b poor tiu:=itu a i>s to 
lose a good employee becaiifie of an 
arbitrary age limit," he my&- bul 
■ "Isd n plains! legislation banning such 
J'elirefrn'iilK "My HUffj?e?fikin to gov- 
ernment lo eon fun/ it.y efforts where 
government bettinRH,*' he naya. 

However, M. J. O'Shnughne&sy. 
Hsales mana^r for Burlington North- 
ern, Inc., in Lewiston. Idaho, favors 
forced retirement, arguing tfiat **H 
hi j l[K create much-needed Job opi*or* 

The subject really strikes home lu 
F.i. J i u^t mvn iU vrluimienE and 
uiili/jiiion manager for Connecticut 
Natural Gas Corp., Hartford. "I will 
n.^ in iwo monlhV' he says, "and 
«(y company policy must retire. Al- 
though 1 would prefer in continue 
wt)rkin^r p i believe mandatory retire* 
Btattt jg in the best inte rente of em- 
Payees of all ages " □ 
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Sheaffer 

makes your advertising 
work harder: You get a 

custom-designed prtr 
gram (including such 
items as your com- 
pany's in i prim gift 
boxes, ittc l ; i wide 
c;lioi(je [widest of alii 
excellent service 
(we move fasti— and 
your pen is a care- 
fully crafted 
Sheaffer. No wonder 
more than half of 
our business is 
repeat business! 




Put ihe craf isman s pen lo work for your company 

SH EAFFER 

W43 tawi help in rnniiy way* just acrid in the coupon 1 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 




to get you to 
consider 




Southwest 
Colorado. 



YVe'H bring our rrounramj -C yC-j 
in a sp&cJal s^cte show f<x site- 
s*?er$. II wiN tell you many of the 
advantages o' locating or re 
locating your bushes* Of inciutfn/ m 
Ih9 beautiful and productive Son 
Juan Bajkrv attractive land cools; a 
we*l educated, motivated tabor 
farce; good tr<3rtsporfaiJori systems, 
water and power to grow on. fi- 
nally, well show you what others 
who have mode th& Ca^ofado de- 
cision refer to as the ultimate 
fringe benefit" 

When may we bring out mown- 
la.rvs to you" 7 For rnore information 
write WHham C Hacker. Colorado 
Division of Commerce and De- 
velopment. 1470 State Capitol 
Annex. Denver. CO 80203. or the 
San Juan Basin Development 
ConTTTiflee. P.O. Box 1311 Durango. 
Colorado 81301 



OSHA and Businesses 9 Rights 



The Occupational Safety and Health 
A dminist ration will henceforth em* 
nliasi/*' nr-.ilth and safety stRndnrd^ 
equally, OSHA chief Morton Com 
reports in your article, "OSHA's 
New Focus: The Health of Your Em- 
ployees" [May]. 

Dr. Com raises such questions as 
proposed lead standards in plants 
employing women of child bearing 
age and what formula Ethould be 
adopted for on nil* consultation re- 
garding any OSHA requirements. 
Businessmen ask how much red tape 
can be wrapped around managers be- 
fore they are mentally strangled, and 
how many government inspectors can 
be added before personnel officers be- 
come candidates for the funny farm. 

If Eh-. Com propose* to do a com- 
plete job of investigating and regulat- 
ing health conditions, he should es- 
tablish a Division of Psychiatric 
Evaluation for Business Administra- 
tors. Many of u* who have to cope 
with OSHA are already candidates 
for kueh servic^s. 

Prtiidrnt 

Journal QMcf Supply Co, 
SUrUng, Cdo. 

Thv OSHA article was very time- 
ly. Reeimt developments have pro- 
vided flood news for employers and 
tad new* for that agency. 

First, a three-judge federal court 
Ln Texas has ruled that an OSHA in- 
spector does not have the riffht to 
enter a basiner^ place at will. It the 
owner of the business does not admit 
the inspector voluntarily, that gov* 
em mem I agent must petition a court 
for a search warrant. The court held 
that the 1970 law requiring admit- 
tance of OSHA inspectors was an 
attempt at partial repeal of nur eoti- 
rrtitul Rural protection against unrea- 
sonable .searches. The Constitution 
provides that * 'no warrant shall be 
i^ued except upon probable cause." 

Secondly, a federal judge in South 
Dakota ruled that an employer can 
require an OSHA inspector to prow 
his identity by filling out A "Public 



Servant** Questionnaire" on the pur- 
pose of his vitiit and exactly what he 
proposed to do on the buatnerat prerr> 
ism 

Bolh those rulings Were major vic- 
tories Over the OSHA bureaucracy 
and should — If upheld on appeal — 
relieve employers of some of the har 
assmcnt that has rubbed them raw. 

TIMOTHY r. SMITH 
Amintanf Vicn President 
HumU F. Scott Go* 
Afarfpa« Banker x 
Fl r Walton Rearh, Ffa. 

Your article was quite n boost for 
OSHA. I hope you plan a second 
article on what a gecrtapo ihm agency 
really is and what can be done to 
abolish it frkt> tk kkubhht 

Owner 

(Jum Huildrr* Sup pin 

Cotton v*x>d t Idaho 

Freedom to choose 

James J, Kilpntrick louche** on a 
very serious area of human rights in 
his article, "Another Uproar Over 
the Freedom to Choose" [ May] p in 
which he criticizes government ef- 
forts to ban the importation and use 
of Laetrile, which some believe can 
help cancer victims. 

We must always retain the right to 
determine our own medical treat- 
ment. Government cannot be allowed 
to make those decisions for us. Nor 
should we be dictated to by such spe- 
cial interest groups as the American 
Medical Association or the American 
Cancer Society. 

Although Laetrile has not been ac* 
cepted as a conventional form of 
cancer therapy, it may control or 
even cure cancer in some victims 
Thai consideration alone should war- 
rant a thorough investigation of La*-- 
! rile. 

We must not get bogged down in a 
bureaucratic society where research 
ia limited because experts cannot 
ntfree STEVE CRAWFORD 

Aberdeen. S. Itok. 

continued on ptige 2tt 
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When a desktop demonstration isn't practical, 
film is good business. 



De™n5trafc j with film t ion, slow mcton, and stop art ion. 
Whf>n your product is too messy. A hard-h i tt i ng f i 1 m pnesen tat i on 

too big, too small .or too complicated can cost less than one hard hitting 

to tnake the rounds with your sates- ad, And your presentation can be 

People, let a demonstration movieor duplicated for distribution to 

B ide pr esentat ion do t he job, dozens of prospects . 

Whatever your product fs - what- For more information, 

ever it does -Tilmcan^howitat its contact an Ay specialist, 

best. With impact, color, and drama. O <get m touch wit h us 

^nd wi th special eff ects 1 i fcc an i ma We'd \ ike to help. 




I Eastman Kbd* Company ? *+ 

I DSend rathe J0f»^ ask* bookkK. VISUAL LOG. 

wh-icfc exp^wm rwto prochjci? movfc» in^ ihdei ffit 
I b*flWK.and show* how they cm wort 
[ □ Send me 1 let of fw* "Film is good buiinw' carwam, 
I suitable tor framing. 

r Mime, 

Tide 

CofTtpony 

I AddrM pflty. ■ 

I Suite Sp .PSeru? 



From cucumfrera to castings 
just about everything travels 
by truck at least part of the 
way In Fact, over 38>00O 
American communities are 
served only by trucks 

Regulated trucking provides 
the connecting links that 
everything else depends on — 
even other forms of transporta 
tion. Trucks keep our whole 
system working Trucks make 
everything go. 




Trucks carry their weight 
A highway rig may pay 30 
times the taxes of a car 



*H i A** 



■i 



Good neighbors 

Year after year professional 
truck drivers are among the 
safest on the road And the 
most courteous and helpful 




Good business 

Almost every business 
depends on trucks along 
the line. Including other 
forms of transportation 





Letters to the Editor continued from page /6 



Mr. KM put rick thinks ii should be 
hifl inalienable riprht to choose for 
himself whether to formulate, distrib- 
ute, and cQFmunie a product generally 
known a* Laetrile. Why hi? believes 
this particular substance deserves 
special Attention is hard to under- 
stand. There are literally thoiLsancb 
of sub^uineee which may not be sold 
In the U.S., including such well- 
known items as DDT, thalidomide, 
and cvcJarrtates. There are thousands 
of other items that the lay person 
cannot obtain except by prescription. 

For better or worse, ssociety has de- 
cided that il is not within the right, 
of the individual to decide for him- 
self or for others whether to use free- 
ly gubstancea which, in ^octety's opin- 
ion, ere deleterious 10 health and 
welfare 

As a matter of fact, one can make 
a much more positive case for many 
hutalmicra other than. Laetrile, which 
Mr. Ki I patrick acknowledges ia 
worthless as a therapeutic agent. 

For eacample, the social and eco- 



nomic benefit* of DDT were substan- 
tial, but it Ls not available today be- 
cause of some exaggerated concern 
about ite possible future effects. And 
'.ven thii American Cancer Society 
does not support the government's 
contention that cycla mates cause 
cancer, That type of artificial sweet- 
ener La the only one I have found ac- 
ceptable, but I am not free to use 
that product because of government 
decree. 

As far as Laetrile is concerned, the 
American Cancer Society recently 
reiterated its concern over use of a 
drug that ineffective when then? 
are effective methods nf treatment 
available. The society feels il is far 
more important to protect people 
from someone attempting to send 
them on the wrong road for cancer 
treatment tkm n is tn protect them 
from someone goinu (he wrong way 
on a one-way eitreeL 

CtATR A. fCNTOElt 

Exieuhtt Vie* Premdttkt 

Anuriwn Bant mat Trwt Cch 0/ Pa, 



Freedom— that's what this wonder- 
ful nation is all about. 

But, little by liitle r the unelocted, 
dictator-bent, bureaucratic govern- 
ment is taking freedom away from 
us. Worst of all we are permitting it 
to do so. n o. guth 

Vit i' fri pt'dcht 
Guik Corp. 



How interesting that Mr, KiE- 
patrkk'e article should appear in 
ymir magazine shortly after another 
publication reported an estimated 
lf>,000 people spent Easter Sunday 
uncaring their ailing bodies with djr! 
front) rtn allegedly sacred hole in the 
ground north of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Hie dirt had been credited with 
everything from good crops to cancer 
cures. 

Surety this dirt must he at least au 
sinister ami Hu.4f*ect to the legislative 
and medical efltablishrnentg &s the 
apricot pi\a from which Laetrile is 
derived. Will we next legtebite 




"That's a Butler building?' 



Ycv rhiil t\ li Ruilci building. 

In fact, yi>U pmhahty mtc 
he.uirihil Hurler huiLIm^:-, 
all the lime -in J ikm'l know it. 

He cause Hut let buildup 
offer lot 4i 1 de.Miin flcxrbiNiv *md 



can he .*s ia%k-fut and draautlk 
.!s ,my building, 

> \'T r They ulsu give you all 
ifcic uuporliml time and money 
Njrvfagtt tft ^Mcms Lorwmclion 

To learn mure abtna heauti- 
I ni . linic .mil inniiL-v n;l\ 



Butler building .utd ilic local, 
independent contractor who can 
build one for you, write Butter 
Mfje- ( a. BM A Tower, l>epl. 
HI 16, Kansas City. Mo MM I. 
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against the very earth on which 
dwell? 

In answer to Mr. Kil pat rick's ques- 
tion asking who will cure tlu> sickness 
of freedom, I believe the medicine he 
dispenses in his articles should cer- 
tainly help us realize how sick we 
art-. Thnl is the firel step, 

■P. ARTHUR LINUS AY 

Director i Binpfov** Rotation* 

Sun FrOnctneO, Culif. 



Employee theft 

Mark Mpman's article "What 
You Can Dm About Employee Theft" 
[May |< really hits the target, 

The distressing fact Is that too few 
American bu^kie&^i am following 
the three mewt bcuiic suggest ions to 
head oil theft: mate stealing more 
difficult; remove temptation; estab- 
lish proper paperwork procedures 
wilh real audit controls. 

In regard to thai third .suggestion, 
one of the most effective weajKm?- 
businessmen can ubc in comhu liner 
theft in the iiLLtoprnphic register with 
□ copy of every transaction under 
lock and key, vincent l, o'heuj- 

SUir Fnfmv; Inc. 
LanecMttfi Pa, 

Stii riding up for business 

Hurry K Figgis, Jr., chairman and 
chiitf executive officer of A-T-O Inc., 
m right when he tsayy that the need 
educating Americans on the vir- 
tues of iheir economic system him 
Hover been ifreater ["Cleanup Up 
Muddy Thinking About Bu_qine&fT in 
r l\inoraum of the Nation's Busi- 
ness/' Ma_v I . 

I hfiVK been trying to convince 
liUKiiv^-nirn and organi/ntions to 
stand up and defend bucrtneftf, to re- 
but unjust and exaggerated criticism. 

We could form local orgniuzuticmu 
to conduct business-oriented nieeU 
for our own employee* — our cap- 
tive audience, They, in turn, would 
hj*ve their own captive audience — 
relative* and friends. Such a program 
w ould have to be carried out in a 
^■H planned and coordinated man- 
ner bo individual businessman par* 
ticipating would not feel inefTeclive. 

uhuno t*mb1 lxim 

Nation's &l*«ineb3/july iota 



we A union " a alarm Ing p ower 




Some people argue that the way to 
solve the energy moa»a is to break up 
The big oil companies, 

MoroberHi of iho TKimatcm Union 
recently cnim within bourn of a strike 
that would have halted virtually ail 
truck transportation in thitf country. 
The strike was averted by a pay raise 
condoned by the national adminis- 
tration. 

Government official.? had nothing 
lo my\ however, about eo much pow- 
er in ihe kinds of one group. There 
was not a single suggestion that it m 
Perhaps time to break up such a con- 
cent rat ion of power that can cautic 
bo much damage to our country u i th 
a sinfrle strike — not to mention the 
acts of vandalUm that always seem 
to accompany strikes by the team- 
sters. 

Is it not time for individuals or or- 
ganizations to -peak out on this is- 
sue? Our elected officiate obviously 
will no I. Hubert p. wxlub 

lV\Itii (fir Mfitli / Mm* 

^it/urtf, Ctitif. 

Food as a weapon 

Re. your May "Gmsst Economist" 
cut Limn by Francis E. Ferguson k pres- 
ident of Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. f on ^The Future Im- 
JJHCI of VV^rld Kood Needs on U.S. 
Consumers/* 

Our Rovernmental representatives 
continue to overlook tlte fact that one 
of the greatest resources we pona** 
Is our ability to produce enough food 
to meet not only our own needs but 
those of a great portion of the world 
as well. 

It may seem cruel nnd hearths to 
nay that food should bo u»ed as a 
weapon to attain our global aims. But 
we can nu Longer be \he uk-^tiifkthl 
bi-rn f.ki ior^ of the world without de- 
n ut [u I in 12 sijniythiiii^ in eatchan^e U 
seems that the more generous we are. 
the mure disrespectful are those we 
assist* 

There : ir- iLuestion that Chris- 
tian- Judaic principles stand for n*- 
gisting thow in need, but we cannot 
allow thuM- nuignific^rnl princip!*-^ in 
be perverted any longer. 

Attorney at ha\r 




Read what Arch Booth 
says about this book 




' 11 ihould be publicised and mode 
available not only to Chamber a! Co m ■ 
merco members but also to leacrws. 
minister*, and oil thought leaden; In J he 

community,'" 

AfQfr H Booth P^m1 pr&&i0-i? r, 1 
Tho Oiafnbet qJ Comrn^rc^ 

Bu%in^^s leadership is under tke and the 
issue Ethics. Urvtorlunately, criticism 
i& leveled fl^ainat the entire business 
community, notiu&t the unethical minor 
ity. Tnat is why a/f business leaders need 
dear unequivocal answers about ethics 
Read the ethical vrews of such authori- 
ties ai LEON JAV^DRSKl. the celebrated 
attorney MA?( PARROT t MU. »t evident 
u\ Ttie American Medical Association, 
WILLIAM t SIMON, Secretary o! the 
Treasury, and EARL K J MINER, former 
FTC Chairman and authority on regula- 
tory Saw 

Businessmen will particularly value a 
spocasl action m which complete codes 
of business cthrts ar« anafyfad by execu- 
tives of leading trade and protessicmaf 
associations, with an oyervie^ by ARCH 
N BOOTH. 

There are a^o scholarly perspectives 

on el h ics bt vmitwrt COOOmlSif, aOlhfO- 

po^cciits and other experts 

A.^i lor .1 your bookseller's or use 
cpupon to order direcTFy from American 
Viewport 448 pages, hardbound S12.5Q. 

r To. AMERICAN VIEWPOINT, INC ^ 

■ Ur^iv-f rirfy Stiuftf « 



» Pioti* wtKJ-, topi«i- en * trm E^Mui 

I B** i& or EewBmic ^f**dom * 
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To help solve your business 
better, we're getting to 
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communications problems 
know your business better. 



Bell has enormous expertise in both voice and data 
communications. And ongoing studies we're doing of 
American business- industry by industr y-better enable us 
to put that expertise to work for you. 

When you come to us, we take 100% responsibility 
for providing the communications system you need.. . 
whether your needs take the form of ordinary voice 
communications or millions of bits of data. 

We can take total responsibility for al] your communi- 
cations because we design, install maintain and repair 
the particular system that best meets your needs. 

(And when it serves your interests best, we'll draw 
upon reliable outside sources to insure that you get 
exactly the system you require ) 

What it comes down to is this: When you work with 
the Bell System, the Bell System is the only communica- 
tions company you have to work with. 

Get someone who'll per- 
sonally scramble to solve your 
communications problem- 
contact your Bell Account 
Representative today 



SIBILI 



PON- 

JTY 



Bell System 



BY JAMES J. KILPATRICK 



Guiding Principles 
for America's 
Third Century 



IN a dazzling explosion of Roman candles, it comes 
I and goes, the pi o r inns anniversary of Amp ricn T fl hirth 
Two hundred yearn! And because we are Htill very 
young, so vast an age seems very old. For most Ameri- 
cans, the republics bicentennial bs thus an occasion for 
pride, and like most birthday parties, this Inde- 
pendence Day provides a festive hour. 

Many happy returns of the day! That is what we 
ordinarily Bay at birthday parties. In the context of a 
nation's anniversary, what do we mean? Wn are hoping 
that the day will return and that it will return happily 
many times, We are hoping that the good awcta of 
American life wU] continue through our third century 
and that the day of the American will contentedly 
survive. 

It is a cheerful wiah. Is it a realistic wish? Will thaw 
ehuraeteri&tics that we regard as peculiarly America]] 
chorncterietics maintain their vitality for another hun- 
dred yeans? Obviously, no one knows. But the practice 
of guessing today what will happen tomorrow i* an an 
neni necessity. In this fashion, we buy the week'w 
groceries and build the worlds bridges, Much of the 
process uf Jivint: a process uf flr^t looking family 
backward, trying to figure- out what has happened, and 
then looking a* FajfinUy ahead Will America have 
many happy returns of the day ? 

[ doubt it. I am no Cassandra; I was nut meant to 
be. Many things could happen, Roman candies provide 
a pour light to read by. Great American leaders, yet 
unknown, may well emerge; nations, like Christians. 



can be "fcwrn s^ain." My doub^ rind ir^rval inns may 
prove wholly insubstantial. <iod know* 1 hope for 
i he American clay has been fi tfirat Any, Mid I pray my 
KrmndchiHr^n will we it happily return many timoa 

Bltt ! venture this bicentennial impression for what 
it may be worth: As a nation, we are in a drifting 
time- We are now on course, now off it; we often seem 
to be steering by an uncorrected compass In our own 
domestic tife — lot aione the field of foreign affairs we 
are losing trodc of those guiding principles thai pot us 
here in the fsrs-ji place, If we are ever to set back on 
course we had l.wLU-r eel bntVi to those principles. We 
ought to adapt thorn and apply theni. 

The birthday cuatom is to make our manners to 
Thomas defTefsoifti Declaration of Independence. It is 
a beautiful document, part poetry, part law; it begins 
with abstract ideals, continues through a bill of par- 
ticulars, and concludes as a bold political statement. 
The Declaration properly revered. But forgive me 
for taking H a text n different document, com | msed 
for a different purpose, (icor^e Mason's purpose, in 
writing the Virginia Declaration uf Rights, was not to 
declare the causes that impelled the colonies to in- 
dependence; Mason had no thouuht of submitting facts 
to a candid world; hi* object was not to proekiim the 
united colonies as free and i m h -i n in L< -i ii -^tev, Mason 
sought only to define the political rights of n fret* tx«o- 
pie. On June 12, 1776, he provided a point oT Ih-u in- 
ning, no! only for Jefferaon'a pen a lew week* later. 



but for thoue in 1976 who would like to look buck ql 
how M the day" began, 

A word about Mason t He is among the most neglect- 
ed figures of the American past, Bom in 1725, he 
was planter and lawyer, but he was mostly a thinker, 
He preferred to live the life of the mind At GimetOfl 
Hall, one of the loveliest of the Virginia plantation? 
To the extent that he i& remembered at all. he m re- 
memlieretf chiefly for his steadfast and eloquent oppo- 
sition to ratification of the I 'unstitulion that came From 
Philadelphia in 1787. But he is remembered also For 
Ihe Virginia Dedo ration of Rmht£. Lei me respectful I v 
conmsend it to you. 

MiL-ijn set forth his declaration in 16 numbered 
pnrrt graphs. It is not possible to examine all of them 
within the scope of this essay. My thought is to reflect 
rm i»»rL-iin political, economic, and social thenar and 
to leave aside Maaon'a wise assertions in such areas as 
trial by jury, adf-incrintination; and due process of 
taw My thought Sw to look at only sonw of Mason's 
ideas and to inquire into their prospects fur survival 
Mason began by averting; 

"That all Men are by Nut lire free and independent, 
and have eertain inherent rights, of which, when they 
enter into a wtale of Society, they cannot, by any Onm- 
pact, deprive or divert their Posterity; namely, thr En- 
joy men! cjF Life and Liberty, with the Means- of 
acquiring and iKJsaeaainE Property* arid pursuing and 
uhtaininc; Happiness and Safety. 14 

Plainly, this was the genesis of Jene-r^n V. i-jmui, 
statement in the Declaration of Independence, and 
Jefferson was the more felicitous writer. Mason was 
perhaps more precise. Mason did not indulge the 
pretty fantasy that "all men are created equal/' a 
pnipctiitfon that inanif^Htk i* nor hut hp did under- 
take to define the b#*ic rights of a frae and inde- 
ptinrlenl jieople. 

Well, how fare these, rights in 1976? We have 
reared a imsendous class of people who are only 
provisionally free and only relatively independent, 
and the process shows no sign of aba ting, Cotusider* if 
you will, the freedom of the typical tnuuneasnian or in- 
dustriidiat, whose decision are drcumscribed at every 
hand- Consider the freedom of the university adminis* 
trator, who finds himself in paper fetters. Consider, if 
you will, the conditions of dependency created by 
public welfare, by the monopoly of public education, 
and by the benefits of a &w\ti\ Security system When 
ftovemmont, at all levels, lakes 35 to -40 percent of 
ftrftss income, what becomes of the doctrine that men 
=W fn** imd miiejhHkh'nt? 

The basic rights, said Mji.hou. include the enjoyment 
of life and liberty — and Mason included a clause that 
Jefferson Lefl out: the mean* of acquiring and po^ie**- 




Piinlp i-i rn *"p?d* 



in% property. Mason here was asserting that property 
rights si in! human nub!* \io hand in hand: they are 
inseparable; they are all bound up together. Without 
the meant of acquiring and possessing property, a free 
society ceases to have meaning. The ownerahip of 
property, Marcm. was saving, has to rv Imked n> i}vM 
Inmerand encompassing riirhl the ritfht to the pursuit 
of happinc&H. 

This was the American dream: not a right to happi- 
ness, but a right to pursue happiness, There is a vast 
difference, Neither Jefferson nor Mason supposed that 
goverrunenls are instituted among men to plant for 
each of us a bed of roses, They proposed no money - 
bark gun ran tees of |>eace, prosperity, and chickens in 
every pot. The inherent right is a right to go chasing 
after happiness: there is no ass-u ranee of catching ft 

■ n soot significant ways, Lhe*c 200 yean? have wwn 
I the right of pursuing happiness expanded. It took a 
Moody civil wur to extend this right to black Ameri- 
cans, and the extension resnuin- inr from compk-te. Rut 
it is a fair question to ask of other Americans: !k your 
pursuit more hobbled by the state* or leaf hobbled by 
the state. rJuin ir wns two centuries ago? The record* 
it seems to me, Is mixrd The course is uncertain. But 
my guiw* Ls that, in the threshold arena of life, liberty, 
and property, we are not aa dedicated aa once we were. 

Mason had a good deal to my about the rc-latmiKhip 
between the goi'e-rncd and the governors. In his *£>cond 
[urn graph, he declared: 
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"That nil Power vested mi, und consequently th- 
rived from, the- People; that Magistrates an? their 
Trustees and -'■VrwitiK and at all TfaalM ;iTnenub]f- iti 
them" 

tn hi* third revive, he declared: 

"That Government is. or ought to be, instituted for 
the common Benefit, Protection, and Security of the 
People, Nation, or Oniinumirv of all the various 
Mndt-^ and rnrnih nf nim.-rnroenl, that is bust which 
is capable of producing the greatest Degree of Happi 
n*<^ :-Lnr1 Safely, and is most effectually secured agafrist 
the Dartgi-r of Maladministration." 

II is useful la inquire where, we hiivt? drifted from 
ihi'-e wholwcun^ consent* of ] 776 

My ] mi j kkwo ion i> that, in many areas of govem- 
njent r our roasters have lost sight altogether of 
I he proposition 1 hat all power derives from the people, 
In Washington, where 1 cover my beat, swme subtly 
different concepts have emerged. Over the past 15 or 
20 years, for example, we have heard a great deal about 
the "inherent powers" of a President. This was Mr. 
Kennedy^ view when he wanted to crack down on the 
steel mills' it was Mr. Johnson's view when he wanted 
ro exprinrf the w, r ir in Vietnam; it was Mr Nison's 
view when he wanted to conceal the taped evidence 
of wronRfioinf: We know now that our la*t Hewn Presi- 
dent h invjil- J pov,- r> they did not mmstitulirmally 
fxx&ess In iirder to invade the civil liberties of the 
jieoplr 

It is not only Presidents who forget the limitations 
upon their power: it is the bureaucracy also. Within the 
executive UEceriui ih*? generators never stop turning. 
C*onKre»^ pas-sf* '-me Te^ulatnry statute, and because 
members of Ccn^rea* derive their powers directly from 
she people, it is supposed that tht^ bureaucracy's rule- 
making power shrtrcfl the same parenthood, This is not 
quit*' the way it wurl;.«. The executive agencies are like 
second cousins twice removed. Their relationship with 
rongress in seldom dose; their rw-pciiwivem'ss to uV 
lieopJe ih null more re mow fn Nmt\ tfu< a^encic:-. 
come to resemble the feudal states of medieval Europe, 
tight little baronies, walled and moated, secure Against 
aJI except the most energetic and determined of 
attacks, 

Those who serve in public office, said Ma^on, are the 
peopled "trustees and servants/" Many men and 
women em governmental offices fully subscribe Ui this 
Hoc trine; they do indeed regard public office as a public 
irusi, Hlit well before Watergate, the notion was full 
ktuwii (hat public office is a source of personal power. 
Tin- mnotTime License: clerk, the* bullying policeman* 
ibt* di.'M|Hitie traffic court jud^e, the overweening con* 
greesrnan — all &«» haw become feared and familiar 
figures in our society. It was one of Mr. Nixon V under- 
lings who mused upon ways to M maximize our power," 



ho as to "screw our cmories," hut there wan nothing 
novel in this. The trend was evident Jong before the 
plumbers went to Watergate. 

That nightmare experience — the experience of Wa- 
tergate — shoutd have had a cleansing, cathartic 
effect upon our political process. There is sorne evi- 
dent*? that it did: Two thirds of the state* rushed to 
enact Bumhine law* disclosure laws, law* in *Te«te 
.Ijintlarrlh of ethics, Congreu, for purl, rnahfd In 




Georjje Mason: Th* fundamental 
principles of his Virginia Declaration 
of Right* "are as volicf as ever." 



pass a bristling statute in the name of election reform. 
Now, two years have passed, and we are entitled to 
inquire how far we truly have traveled on the road back 
to Ihe ideals of George Manon. As E write, one mem- 
ber of Ihe House is accused of promoting hip: j>en-Jona3 
fortune* in a land deal, eu iut her i& accused of putting 
his mistress on the public payroll, L'tilL othern are ac 
cused of falsifying their travel vouchers. The election 
reform law, having been ruled unconstitutional in im 
pjortjint respects, was then shabbily rewritten. Where 
are the magistrates who honestly regard themselves, in 
their heart of hearts, aw trustees and servants" - * I am 
r^ure, to repeat, that many are good and faithful htev. 
arris; hut many olhersnre not. 

Notice, if you will, what Mason hud Lu hi> nbmil iln- 
abuse of |Hiwer. He «iid thr? best govern mtmi.s are Mm i 
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that arc most crtectually Rtteured "ag&inat the- danger of 
inn Earl niiri Ifitrat ion " In iho Virgin in fVinvention of 
1788. whore he fought against rati neat ion of the Con- 
stitution, Mnwan time after time relumed to thin 
theme Power (mint In- r retrained* leM had men abuse 
it. l-f f j w:ik no I cfi afraid of Iho dangers of mjlfidimnis- 
i ration at the stale and local level*, when? abuses may 
Ik! more easily ennfinnd acid attacked, bxil he feared 
the growth of national decrees, He had the vision, 2fX> 
yean* a^o h In see the dangers to happiness and safety 
that would nrise with the growth of a remote and 
tutelary power. Well, where are we now? And what 
the trend aa we approach the third hundred years? 

Toward the end of his resolution, in Paragraph XV, 
Mason declared: 

"That no free Government. Of the blessing* of Lib- 
erty p can be preserved to any People but by a firm 
Adherence to Justice, Modern! inn, Temperance, Fru- 
gality, and Virtue, and by freqxien* Recurrence to 
fundamental Principles 

On our bicentennial celebration, when we talk of 
many happy returns of the day, thin is. the day we are 
talking of. We are wishing the return of those charac- 
teristic* I hat Mason regarded as indispensable to the 
preservation of free government and persona! Liberty 
Tvook again at the wards: they are old-fashioned words, 
enra^tjfehed from the national heritage, a sampler for 
f 171 ii ling on our walls* *1 us I ire. Moderation, Temper- 
ance. Frugality, Virtue. 

Mv quess m thai; when it comes to the forma J ad- 
min ist ration of justice, we are doing tolerably 
well. In one point of view, we mny be doing too well: 
The rights of a criminally accused too often are re- 
gard ed as more important than the rights of his victim 
or of society. On balance, the riRhts that Mason spelled 
out in hi* I77fi declaration probably are more secure 
now than they were then. The right to trial by an Im- 
partial jury* the right to have counsel the right to be 
protected against eKCe^ive bail find crueJ and unusual 
punishment — in all these area*, tin* picture is measur- 
ahty improved. We still have one kind of justice for 
the poor and another for the rich, but the chcistn nar- 
rows, 

Having fteid that, let me express a few reservations 
a- we look to the century abend. When Mason upenk^ 
in i he same breath of liberty and justice fthe phm*- 
tt i urn in our Pledge of AllegLnm**), he ia speaking of 
the integrity of the individual; he la Apeak Ing of man'* 
ri^ht to live in privacy and safety, secure not only from 
the violence- of tlw* brigand, bul also from the subtler 
imiio!:HiojiH of the slate, 1 am troubled and uncertain. 
In one recent case, the .Supreme Court refused to 
Amor a young man whose life had lieon ruined when 
the poli en circulated n wfirnint; frd^ly convicting him 
of shoplifting In another e;e-e. tin- mur! enlarged the 



power of a prosecutor, the Fourth Amendment notwith 
standing to prowl through a citizen's hank records 
the theory being that the records are the bank's, not the 
citizen's In ;i wirrnwly legalistic view. lhi« twn opinions 
may be defensible, but they smack more of law than 
of justice; and they are trmibltiBotne. 

Wn are beading into a eeniury in which more and 
more of the people's paper* and effects will be in 
the never-never land of a data retrieval system. The 
science of telecommunications now no more than a 
n*ewling infant; it will grow, A relatively cashless so- 
ciety is not far away. First-dam mail declines. The 
privacy of 21 conference room steadily yields to the con- 
venience of a conference call. The arts of justice have 
yet to grapple head-on with the science of computer 
technoloRy r A new era i* likely to find us with our lives 
more efficient and our privacy less secure. 

What of moderation and temperance? Here, too, it 
eeemg to me, a bicentennial ho* score presents a miffed 
picture, America never has been much for moderation; 
our people are not by nnlure a temperate people, To 
contemplate the record of crimen, follies, and minfor- 
ttirtes fruit contribute to our history is to contemplate 
a record of duels; and lynching**, religious bigotry and 
racial passion, corporate oppre^MoiiK labor violence, 
political invective, and all the jagt, In terms of our 
environmental resources, the record is record of e*- 
travogant waste and unthinking exploitation. In recent 
years, pornography hju become i\ Mmim nl i.iw escre- 
ment poll u tin &: the river of idem. 

Perhaps the approaching century will be different. 
In many areas of our national life, we are probably 
more moderate and mom temperate than we have been 
before. Certainly, we exhibit a more prudent regard 
for natural resources than 

v*** exhibited in 1 77b* or 
1876. Our political debates nre more civilized The 
worst of our religious and racial namrio™ apjwar to be 
restrained. 1 would expect thew trends lo continue 

Yet there comes a point at which moderation ceases 
to be a virtue and the good characteristic of tem- 
perance subside* in a valueless s?ea of tndedaton. I have 
in mind what often is called the national will. It is the 
point at which prudence, caution, compromise, and 
conciliation run out. In the context of the American 
Revolution. Jefferson put ft thia way: "Prudence, in- 
deed, will dictate that government long established 
should not be changed for light or transient ciuse*^ 
and accordingly all experience bath uhewii that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are slif- 
feroble, than to right themselves by nbolishim; the 
farms to which they are accuslnmed ." But when n 
' long train of abuses and usurpations" no longer can 
be tolerated, a nation must act 

What in the American iU-h point now? What in it 
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likely U> be in the years ahead? I cannot say. In the 
firm i^ntury of our republic, from 1776 In IS7G. the 
world was dominated by British power und influence. 
The second century, from 1876 to 1976, was plainly the 
American century. What of the third? Do we go the 
way of Britain? 

fn the summer of our bicentennial, the huslintfs 
ring with charges that our armed forces include too 
many nrmchair officers and not enough Bret-class fight- 
ing men, The draft machinery has been junked. The 
Secretary of State rattles sabers; our Congress rattle 
teacups. I don't know. Perhaps the flash point of Pearl 
Harbor is a* volatile as ever. 

Mason spoke of frugality. Only a handful of nwn 
artf left in Washington who seem ever lo have 
heard of the word. Deficit spending plainly has be- 
come a way of life. The national debt climb* toward a 
level ;i1 which we soon will hi- spending a billion dollars 
ji week simply on interest It Lakes more and more de- 
valued dollars for the American family to keep pace. 
Now and a train, we hear voices urging frugality in 
lerms of our mineral and petroleum rowuroefl, but the 
voices are seldom heeded. The picture is not wholly 
bleak; of course it is not. Some sensible things are 
being done in forestry; the engines of American inven- 
tivenesti are being harnessed to develop new forma of 
energy; our country's agricultural productiveness re- 
mains the envy of the world. But we are null 4 he h\\: 
spender* and the high rollers, and the notion of fru- 
gality has scant appeal. 

l-'inaMy. virtue Mora] excellence Rectitude, George 
Mason further defined the term n "the mutual duty of 
all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity 
towards each other." Two hundred years ago, a hun- 
dred years ago, religion played an important role in 
American life. Jeneraun invoked "Divine Providence." 
tu our national motto, we declared our trust in God. 
Utile of that spirit remains today. In a misguided seal 
to 11 tfet with iU™ to be relevant, many of our churches 
liave abandoned old niuals, old disciplines. A new 
school of educationists promotes the view that teachers 
should not teach right as better than wronp; pupils, it 
is Mid. should be permitted to make up their own 
minds, to do their own thing. Hie causes of crime are 
fearfully complex and ought not to be oversimplified, 
I mi \o the extent that crime rates are an inverse index 
of nkl-fa-hiunt'd virtue, tin- picture is appalling. Thi- 
i-> not merely violent erinu?,. il is white-collar crime, 
crime, crime with clean fingernails. And 
the rates inexorably increase. 

iiiA is in>« the cheery essay I first thought of writing 
I when the editor of Natimn'k Bcisineh-s a*ki*3 n.*- 
to discuss bicentennial themes this month. U is almost 
un- American to doubt, and who would be un-American 



on America's birthday? Yet the doubta persist, and it 
would be diahonest to suppress them. 

What to do? If assume ihe old values tine I nit-ril, 
how can we reassert those values and apply thein In 
our cxyuntry's third century? Mason had the answer, 
Free government and the blessings of liberty, he said H 
can be preserved s+ hy frequent recurrence to fundamen- 
tal principles," 

In business, thin means a red edi cation to the funda- 
mental principles of the enterprise iystemi honest 
products, honestly priced; a good day's work for a 
iiood day\s pay; tbs spur of competition; the reward of 
profits. Business leaders will have to devote more of 
their time and resources to selling the concepts of 
entrepreneurBhip, of properly rights, of risk and in- 
vestment 1 doubt thai Ihe drift toward corporate so- 
cialism can be stopped, but if we work at the !;■-!• the 
drift can be greatly slowed. 

In government, we must strive to return to the doc- 
trines of limited government, of separation of powers. 
oF effective restraints upon unbridled authority. I be- 
lieve we must realistically accept the truth that oum 
is a tiny planet, inhabited by peoples who grow increas- 
ingly interrk-pendent. Ours is also a vulnerable plan 
il --vulnerable lo forms of lerrihle destruction. In 
■ODM fashion, I cannot say how, we must deal wisely 
with the interdependence and with the danger This 
will demand bold and visionary leadership — in the 
end, that is all it will demand but such leadership is 
rare; it must be cultivated. 

In terms of social needs, we will have to rethink the 
nature of the cily. As human longevity incr easing we 
will have to rethink the concepts of labor r retirement, 
and productivity. I cannot foresee the moral and ethi- 
cal questions the geneticists will (hasp, hut t am ceriain 
these arc coming. Personal freedom ami |K>puhil(on 
controls are antithetical concepts, but I suspect they 
will have to be reconciled before our tercentennial. 

jp f tK?tr»Tp I surdy do not despair, 'J'he American peo- 
I pie have come a long way from Valley Forge and 
York town. We have built upon the great foundation 
stones of the English-speaking inheritance; we have 
enriched our culture wilh the contributions raf many 
liuid-- I Jut p«-op]t- hisve kim^n hardship :iimI d:ingi j r 
and sacrifice. II we have been proflitf&te. we have been 
generous also. If we have consumed prodi piously, we 
Tuive produced prodigiously us well. 

If in some ways we have fallen short of the ideals of 
freedom, justice, and equal opportunity, we have given 
these i cleats a valiant try. The ideala endure: the Funda- 
mental principles of Mini's decLnratiiin jut .us -olid 
as ever. If we will believe tn them, adapt them, act 
upon thetu, and never be ashamed of them, we will yel 
make it to JtiTfi, and to tin- happy return of a iflnriuus- 
day in the history of western i num. 
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As long as Firestone keeps thinking about people, 
% peopfe will keep thinking about T 



m NM&Ve not simply in the business of making 
tfres r We re in the business of helping people, 
And In hospitals, where help Is often 
needed most* you'll f (nd Firestone • 
H) natural lote* in tubing for oxygen A 
equipment and heart machines; <2> vinyl 
Ihe non-woven fabric gowns, caps and 
rnasksand (3) in blood and Intravenous 



or rrtone infoi motion abaul tliese and otfiei product* in thli *e 



— solution bags, [4} Diene in disposable glasses 
* and wafer bottles; (5) plastics in surgical 
w * w m aftc | dressings, pouches, and syringes; 
^ \ (6) urethane foam mattresses; and, of 

course, <7) were right there with 
radial tires for ambulances and emer- 
gency vehicles. Wherever we at Firestone 
can hHp, we do. 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



Running a Family 
Business for 274 Years 



Why has J. E. Rhoads & Sons survived 

and thrived under eight generations 
of the same family? J. Edgar Rhoads, 92 
and stifl active, tells the story 



Lustihvm is ;i goal of many busi 
m nesse*, large, .small, or mcrfium- 
Bixed. 1 1 is a goal that many fail to 
reach. 

J. E Rhoads & Sons, Int\ p of WiU 
rninston, Del^ is One business that 
has achieved longevity. For ei[*hJ 
Kene ration?,, the Rhoads company has 
been owner? and operated by one 
^'uiuty. The company is now 274 
years old and stUl going strong. 

How has this company , the oldeM 
business In A nierica* survived! so Long? 
What arc the featured of business 
ii^rlt*nmip that have enabled it to 
thrive? 

For the answers. Nation's Bum- 
nlhs went to -i man who led the coin- 
Mfry for many yearn and has Just 
ftU?ppod down from an active leader- 
ship role at age fl2, 

J Kdnur llhuuds, who says he i> 
and a half/' haa sensed his firm 
^ tfeneml worker. chemist, partner, 
"*nior jinrtner, ehai rman 1 and chair- 
lT ^in emeritus— a post that at J.E 
Hhruids & Son^ in not merely bono 
■"ury. bul involves a suhst?in<ial 
■ mount of work In an executive ca- 

Ptt<:ilv. Jlu friiums un the Iwwinl uf 



directors* reporting regularly at the 
company's old hriek plant in the 
Wilmington suburbs 

On several snowy morning, Mr, 
llhonds has driven himself to work 
over slick pavements to find he wok 
among the first employees on the job. 

The Rhiuids rompany, founded in 
I7f"2 tm a tannery at Mtarple* P« M 
r*ear Philadelphia, makes belting for 
industrial use*. Mr. Rhoads' s cousin, 
Richard H Rhoads. 66, currently is 
tfloirman emeritus. 

Earlier this year, for the first time, 
day -to-day control of the company 
passed to executives who are not re- 
Inled to the Rhoad* family Norn* of 
Ihr yuunjjer t;e[iE< r»tiuus of RhoudM?*? 
had elected to go into the firm* 
though ownership remains with the 
family. 

Heading 1he iiiaJiajierial learn now 
are two veterans of the company, 
Daniel C Fryainger. €0, the chair- 
man, rmd Kenneth H. Huff, r»0, the 
president, The transition from fern- 
LI v lo nonfnmily exi-cutiveH K r is jjone 
smoothly. 

Mix* company ranks urnong the top 
firms in its IU«M in the country. 



Not that J .E , Rhonds & Sans is 
big — its annual gross is around S3 
million, and it has only about 80 cm- 
ploying Lit iti5 headquarters plant and 
four branches. Nor is the company 
divorafled—niQiia cement has re- 
stricted production mainly to indus- 
trial betting. 

Hut the cvinifjflny profirnhle, .inri 
management can see a bright future. 

Edgar Khoa<K who became a part- 
net in the company in 1915, has one 
tsf the loruu*! records "f mtvli _v in an 
executive capacity of any American 
hnsiru^^iMO now living. 

In the following; interview with a 
Nation's Business editor, held In 
the officen r..f the oldest company in 
America* In* tells of some of the iav 
ixredii-ntn of success he and hi« com- 
pany have learned. 

Mr. Rhoads, your company has last- 
ed for 274 year a and gives every In- 
dication of going on lor m long time, 
What are the reasoni for such lon- 
gevity? 

Probably the main reaaoti id our 
Lk-u-rm [nation to treat people as they 
want to be treated. We (rive the best 



service we can. Essentially; wc try 
Id follow the Golden Rule: "Do unto 
others as you would have, them do 
unto you," This has paid off in our 
business 

Another reason is what I call slick- 
to-itiveness. Don 7 1 be diverted into 
improper sidelines; stick to your 
rult^s and ■ i. : rii. i t n I ■■ The first Rhoad* 
to emphasize Stick- to- itiveness was 
Abigail wife of Joseph Rho&ds. who 
founded th* family tannery in 1702 
jj+jjir PhilfjdHnhis, -Joseph died at age 
32, Hhd Abigail ferried on the buai- 
hcbb mart ttucceaafully until their 
son. Jflmefl, took fjvf-r. 

Adaptability lo the chancing nwls 
ui ;hr country is still another rea-nn 

Our company has managed to an- 
ticipate changing times and to adjust 
to wars, natural disasters, depres- 
sions political upheavals. 

Also, we have, changed lechnolOKy 
sal we could adjust to what the mar- 
ket wan la. 

How aboul some examples of this? 

In recent years, this has involved 
new uses of leather, hiindliuy differ- 



ent types of leather, using new meth- 
ods of tanning, and introducing plas- 
tics as ihey became available. 

Over the centuries^ we have had to 
shift gears and adapt to making 
leather harnesses, bellows, straps, 
nhoe lops, soles. bet-Is r Inces, and 
transmission and conveyor belting. 
We have worked not only with cattle 
hide, but alto with deerskin, horse- 
hide, pigskin* and rubber, as well as 
plastics. 

For years, the company operated 
oti waterpower and hon§epower. New 
methods of tanning reduced the 
process time from a year to three 
months. 

Another Factor in a company'* last- 
ing through the years is willingness 
lo leave on inadequate sju-. Khoads 
hay moved several times. Our move 
from near Philadelphia to WiLniing- 
toll in 1867 a during those uncertain 
years after the Civil War, took cour- 
age. 

Also, a company must take on 
jjood people, iraiji them well, and 
frejit them fairly. 

Jonathan Jihoads, one of my an- 



cestors, shifted from running a sim- 
ple tannery to operating a beltini* 
works plus a tannery. He wanted ex- 
perienced heli^ and he got il by 
forming a partnership with an experi- 
enced man, In J!W, hr bought oul 
his partner and formed a partnership 
with his eons. That wan when the 
name J. E, Rhoads & Sons was adopt- 
ed. Before t rial _ the name was simply 
the Khoads Co. 

Jonathan Rhoads and bin sons 
moved to larger quarters. In 19tt3, 
I he vmr I joined Ihe company , we 
moved into jtn even larger building, 
and this location is where wo still 
are. 

Any other reasons lor outlasting all 
other companies? 

I could mention one. We never un- 
Hr reslimate the iK?wer of women, 

Abigail was the first of many 
strong Rhoads women. She was force- 
ful in times whrn women weren't fir? 
active as they are now. Her old ac- 
count book is in the Hagtev Museum 
in Wilmington, and it shows her to 
be a strong decisionmaker. 

One of her customers was a great- 
uncle of President Abraham Lincoln. 
He had the same name sis ihv L*rt L -«i- 
denL 

There was Hannah Rhoads, who 
lived in the early 1800V She in- 
creased the intellectual strength of 
the family, and sht* Have her chil- 
dren, one oF whom crime to lead rhe 
company, high spiritual objectives. 
Tin- Lunik is, and always h;u Ihimi. 
Quaker; we aim to practice Christian 
teachings iu-ven days a we^k. Wunnoi 
like Hannah Rhoads have had u 
strong influence on the company 
thruuejt the family, 

Rebecca, my ^mndtrmther, influ- 
enced EM greatly when I was a boy. 
Khe said many wise things. When 1 
was srvett, I wns arcked lo perforin 
some duty or nnuther 1 have, for- 
got ten just what. 1 answered. "Oh. 
I'll never do that." My grandmother 
looked at me and said. A "Edgar r thee 
will find that never is a very lo"H 
torn," 

You mentioned changing technology. 
It re&earch a reason for your com- 
pany's longevity? 

1'artialJv no. ye.v We haw drvel- 
o|ied many u^es for our products,, as 




J. Edgar Hhoadi trie* ta *p*rui part of *v*fy working day m trm shop talking 
with tmprayee*, many of whom jr* old friend f who have worked for tt» company 
for many y«m r Two ofd-tlmon f John Limb (toft) and Charles Moont H worh 
in the siiiriE rcmrn. treating leather so that it will aeeapt bending cement. 
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A water color or the ftnoadi family's ancestral homestead lungs an the office 
wall of Richard K. fthatdt (left), chairman emeritus of J, t. ftheatfs & Son* 
and cousin of Edgar Rhoads, Tha homettead wa& m Mat file, Pa. near 
Philadelphia, but it hai long since given way to a housing development. 



well as several tannages, One of our 
procesaetB produces soft, flexible, 
strong leather for certain kind-- of 
belting. 

Special waterproof cements were 
developed here to bind strips and 
ptics of belting together We per- 
IVt-led :.i li nn:i^e lo .^lop leather from 
hardening nf lex it in wet. Some of our 
leather went into shoelaces that ex- 
plorers wore to both the North and 
South Poles, 

Over the yean, leather has de- 
creased in importance to R ho ads. 
Can you trace this decrease? 

Yes, quite easily. In 1920, £5 per- 
cm I of our bu>itic^ was with leather* 
related producui, and only 15 percent 
was with rubber and other product*. 

Now, about Ka percent of our busi- 
ness involves rubber, plastic, arid 
nylon-related products, and 15 per- 
cent involves leather-related prod- 
UCt^ 

The big swing toward rubber and 
nylon came in the early 1950a, when 
Hhoads produced a ny lon-re info reed 
leather belting that i* atill very suc- 
cessful. 

The average age at your employees 
is well above AD. How do you hang 
onto highly skilled employees for so 
long? 

We lirlieve in carefully fleeting 
youne. people, getting thoue with high 
qualities and interest in work. Then 
wy treat them right. Also, we train 
them our own way. We train them to 
do Bevcrul different job* in order to 
rnake aun? that their work won't lie* 
come ho repetitive that they low in- 

Some of our employee* come lo us 
on the si [I vice of older employee*. 
ntwJ T of court** ■ we use employment 
agencies and newspaper advertising 
tr ' find employees with particular 
skills. 

There is a lot of loyalty among 
ImjU) our longtime employing and our 
newer ones, 

fi y modern American standard 
yours Is certainly not a large com- 
pany 

No, it Isn't One reason is thai 
there m no huge demand for belting 
in this industries we serve- paper, 
^Klileti, food, and metal working, For 



example, one paper machine may 
cost more than S2 million, but it will 
have under $25,000 worth of belting 
on it, The he I ting, however, is vital 
to the machine. 

Practically every belt is custom- 
built. We don't have markets thai 
can absorb miles and mlW of ota- 
kind of belting 

Another reason we are relatively 
small is that, a* Quakers, our family 
dims to avoid business that w^ think 
is harmful lo people. We did not seek 
any direct military business during 
World Wars I and II. 

Also, member* of the Rhoads fam- 
ily believe in occasionally leaving 
BH coni|kany. for several months at a 
time, to do public work that helps 
mankind. Most of us have done thin, 
and, of course, this often removes 
itriniuLKeria] talent when it Lh needed 
by the company. 

I hpenl five mouth;- in Berlin and 
Rome getting relief supplie* to Po- 
land, before America got into World 
War II, I had lo work with the Nazis 
for permission to send the supplier. 

Among other outside jobs, ] upent 
nine months in 1919 and help 



ing to feed some children and moth- 
ers in Germany. 

'T}\pw were e*p*nsive experiences 
for me and for the company. But 
they wen? worth il 1*hey were spir* 
finally enriching. 

Has the company ever considered a 
large expansion or diversification 
program? 

Actually, tio, The family has had 
many tnlere>'ls religious, civic, and 
perwrnal — outside the business. For 
moat of the company a history, the 
owners have mmed to consider the 
business more a means to an end 
than an end in itaatf. 

You know, in a way, the company 
was mow diversified early in the IfHh 
century I ban it is today. There was 
a period when llhoads men quarried 
stone and marie ^yllie ^Hmo-* in :iri 
ditton lo running Lhe tannery. Thin 
won discontinued when the. company 
moved lo Wilmington. 

Mr T Hhoada, have you pionaatad 
changea in management techniques? 

A rnanatli'rTH'nt lectin jqur Irutt I 
h;tve used, although f cannot say I 



pioneered it, is to promote ;i feeling 
of responsibility at the grass rools, 
We want each employee to under- 
stand the importance of his or her 
job as it relates to needs of our cus- 
tomers. 

Thanks to our employees 4 genuine 
:nkTi*t. in quality of workmanship 
and performance of product, we 
were able years ago to adopt a 
Rhoads belting warranty that was 
unique in our industry and helped to 
increase Kites. 

The warranty said, in effort, thai 
if a Rhoadn belt did not operate man 1 
economically than one obtained from 
a competitor, ransiderin^ iLs Uy\\f*#r 
life and freedom from maintenance, 
the user could return it and be re- 
funded whatever part of the original 
charge he felt was appropriate. 

What principles of business behavior 
have you passed on fo Daniel Fry- 
singer, the new chairman, and Ken- 
neth Bull, the new president? 

You don't have to pass on the de- 
-jir in do the right thing to such 
IieopJe us these two, They have 
learned Lhe right things over many 
years with us. They have a desire 
for quality production, to treat cus- 
tomers right, to provide good service, 
and to have stick- to- ittv^n^, 

If you operate the right kind of 
company, you are not the only per^ 
Hon working there who know* the 
proper things to do 

Does It sadden you that, after eight 
generations, there Isn't a R heads as 
chairman or president? 

I think about it a great de-al. I will 
continue on the board as long as 1 
am &b)e to. My cousin. Richard 
Khuftidn, rui* just succeeded me as 
ehairman emeritus* so at J east the 
Rhondn name is still active through 
lioth of ua 

Getting old is, in a way, a sad 
process. 

Younger generation* of Khoadses 
have other inlpiVKls Sortie have done 
well in bonking and invert meat coun 
Hethif p another fat a gastroenterolo- 
" mil in Washington State, anothei 
a librarian, and still another is 
getting a Ph. D in anthropology at 
Harvard. 

Physically and menially, you are alii I 



going ationg al 92. How have you 
done so well? 

When I wnii a child, I was sickly. 
I nearly died three times— from 
diphtheria, pneumonia, and meaales. 
Pneumonia stunted my growth, and 
1 am the smallest of the Rhoadses. I 
was five feet eight until a few years 
ago, when I shrank an inch from old 
age. 

I think 1 have done as well as I 
have for a number of reasons. I never 
smoke, and I don't drink. I watch my 
diet I drink no coffee, and I eat a 
minimum of sugar and exercise mod- 
erately 

I have SB of my original teeth. I'm 
proud of that 

AH in all 1 think my mind is .still 
good, 

Whal do you do for relaxation? 

My main interest is in nature. I 
used to be i\ bird-watcN'r, hut my 
eyes are not good enough for that 
now. However, I read a lot 

I have been active in building up 
n nature education society, and we 
are establishing a museum on a large 
tract of land near Wilmington where 
young people can get much knowl- 
edge. We start with children of four 
and give them mx weeks of summer 
classes. They eonie back year after 
vtvU :unl ti-arri niure aUiul ifu'ii nat- 
ural surroundings. Hon'* continue 
these studies in college. 

Also, I am a director of the Dela- 
ware Museum of Natural History. 

For many yoare, I was active in 
the Boy Scouts, and I was president 
of the LK'Irruirsti (^oiuivil for Several 
yearn I was a ir member of the hoard 
of the Wilmington Institute Free Li- 
brary for more than 60 years, and I 
have been a member of the board of 
rny nld srhuol, the Philadelphia Perm 
Charter School, which wan chartered 
by William Penn. One of my daugh- 
ters went to Bryn Mawr, and I was 
a trustee there far 31 years. 

Oh, I've had many activities— 
much to keep me busy and inter- 
ested. 

One hobby I have is trying to im- 
prove the use of language whenever 
I can What you hear on TV anrf 
radio is pretty had. aiwl t! spreads. 

I cringe when, for example* I hear: 
"This man U-huvcri like a trn-y^ir- 



oJd." Of course, it should be: "This 
man behaved es if he were ten vears 
old." 

You became a partner in the com- 
pany in IMS, Your managerial ex- 
perience must be among the longest 
of any American executive, 

I don't know of anyone wirh more 
time in service. 

Your company can look back on 
nearly Ihree centuries, and you per- 
sonally can look back on a I mo si a 
century . How about fooklng forward? 
What do you recommend for your 
country and its people? 

In America, we have too much in- 
terest in rnaklnjt money and not 
enough in the things that make for 
real happiness -public service, un- 
:-.iOnshness, friendliness, willingness 
to help others. We forget: Power ere' 
ates the desire for more power, and 
when you get more power, you often 
overlook others* right*. 

I hope our country will Income a 
happier place and measure profits 
more in human relationships and 
less in dollars. I hope we will sin- 
cerely follow, every day of the week, 
what we know to be the right course, 

Our problems as a nation may in- 
crease, Greater wisdom* understand- 
ing, and npirilual guidance sire need- 
ed throughout the country to combat 
them. 

I feel that character, as well as 
ability and capital , is vital for human 
institutions to endure for long. 

Here at our company, we feel the 
need to draw a goodly proportion of 
our oldest And best employees into 
lhe business as something more ihiui 
workers. We are taking a major step 
toward doing this. 

Next fiscal year, we will launch an 
employees will accumulate fundn in 
our business prospers, and t am 
hoprfu) that it will our stockholdcr- 
eiuployecs will accumulate funds in 
the ErtJHt which ihr^y will draw upon 
when they retire, or which their sur- 
vivors will get 

M iy we iill have the strength anil 
w.-ibdum to do what we know in rig tit 

□ 

khi'hints of thin article are Gvaitabte 
from Nat ion' s Buaint'm. See page 73 

tttr tit'twh. 
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An Easy Way to Change Jobs 

* This system is simple, straight forward and quick — but it works. 
Do it right and you can have the highest earnings of your career!' 



I've got something inal can help you 
earn a groat naw living and perhaps 
even make you rich! 

Now F I know this seems harcr la be- 
lieve, bul I can also prove it so you 1 

I »ay this because I vs got letters from 
thousands of saiisfled customers, . . . 
and a product which has been praised 
by 160 leading medial 

Whet's more at 51 D, M s an incredible 
bargain, and I -i uvan gJve if lo you 
without ashing you ro risk one penny! 

However, fim let me tell you wftat I 
have, 

IVe gol a copyrighted }ob changing 
system that you can use lo move up in 
your field, or out lo another field, but 
al slgniriceniiy higher earnings. 

It look my sell and five other prof em 
■tenet* two years and $250,000 lo de- 
velop—our if WOfrtSf" 

Furthermore, (L doesn't require "gen* 
ius" and U doesn't require luck." AH 
you have to do hi put it Into aciron 

The reason we devefoped it was be- 
cause wiih B5 million employed, and 18 
million circulating resumes each year, 
ihis area was ready lor some revolu- 
tionary kteas 

We knew more people than ewer 
owned prestige cars & yachts, summer 
homes and international retreat*, as 
wefl as having secumies, real oslaie 
holdings and lots of cash in the bank. 

In short, many people in the U S. are 
living good Fivesf 

At the same time, however, Ihe great 
majority have no excess cash, little job 
security, and are frequently restless, 
bored with meir jobs, commulmg long 
hours, ano" harassed by million 1 

We asked ourselves how do people 
get to live 1 he 'good hie 11 ? 

Well, we lound thai mosl successful 
people were there because they never 
wasted lime In dead-end situations! 

What these people did was to make 
crucial |ob changes, and pertey their 
higher earnings Into small fortunes? 
Take a look at ihe economics! 
Do you realize lhal it you were to 
change Jobs every A yean, al an aver- 
age annual increase ot S4.0Q0, and then 
put 1ha Increases In the bank at 6%,— 
ihat in 20 years you'd accumulate en 
<?*lra halt million dollars! 

Setting raises ts one ihmg. but gel* 
i»ng significant increases because of 



job changes is a very important source 
forweaHh! 

Th* next question ihen. is how can you 
easily change |Obs7 This is where the 
unique system we've developed fila in 

Our system can work Tor anyone 
Iron* I8 r 000 to £60,000 Do it right and 
you'll gain higher earnings, lifelong Job 
security, but mosl of all, everlasfjng 
seiT confidence 1 . 

Thts is because once you've used H. 
you'll know you can aJweys gar a new 
I ot). -quickly and predictably. 

Perhaps you're wondering why our 
system works? Well, it works, because 
it s a completely different approach 
based on tosglly new concepts. 

Sut, also because It's simple, prac- 
tical, and selMailorinrj, You could siart 
nest week— and do il without sfram, 
contusion cr worry. 

But, there is one catch I You won! be 
a success it you us*? old moth ads ro* 
dealing with recruiters & agencies, for 
answering ads 4 sending out letters, for 
handling Interviews & negotiating salary 

To make more money without a 
hassle, you'll have lo be willing eq 
change You'll also have lo follow our 
system, have an open mind & have 
faith in yourself. 

However, do this and a bettor life 
Willi be yours 1 

With our system, whatever you seek 
— A better job + a new career, higher pay. 
more satisfaction,— J 1 fre/tove nothing 
can stop your success* 

Not age. sex, education, or even few 
earnings or pasf working history. 

Personnel Magazine said we have a 
" breakthrough.'" 

The National Public Accountant even 
saltf it wes "capadto ot catapulting any 
average person into a portion ottering 
much Greater reward* 

However, your besl proof of our syt- 
lem is Ihat we've already received thou- 
sands ol letters from grateful customers. 

Loiters like one Irom □ gentleman in 
California who wrot*? "in 4 weeks i 
changed jabs and taised my salary 33% t 
I wish t had ft JO years ago?" 

Another man Irom Now York ss*d '7 
used one of your toilers, sent 24 out. 
and got 73 intarviawa amf 4 /o& offers* 

Slill another from Cafilomla said "In 
lust 1 1 days i tecatved an o"V ot $7,000 
moral" 



I know thts sounds almost too easy 
and I can t promise that you will do as 
wgIL Gul, then again you may do betted 

Even ihe iargest business magazine 
in the U S , Nation's Business, said our 
materials were "incredibly effective." 

Now, if you're serious aodul wanting 
to move up, Then t know that our system 
is something you've got lo have! 

In tact, I ro so convinced that you'll 
agree lhal Iff worth fiwnoVeds of times 
the cosl, ihat HI make sure you have 
nothing to lose. 

First ot arl, when your order arrives, 
we'll ship within 34 hours. Mo delays' 

Secondly, you can examine our sys- 
tem lor 10 pays 

Third, if si the end of ihat si me you. 
are dissatisfied, return it 4 I personally 
guarantee your 100*-= refund will be 
imaiFed in 3 working days— with no 
questions nsked r 

To let me prove everyihing I've said, 
and lo take advantage of this nothing- 
Eo-lose otter, just fill in and mail me the 
coupon below. 



PEFfeHrfiAnr.!! Dyr»4mlct in* 

Attn Mr Rratsert Jflmfiaran Pmudtnl 

1 7 Grovn Awf flue 

Verona, New Jersey 07044 

Dear Mr Jameson: 

Vcsur offer sounds graall Plaoia ruin me 
your Provisional Job Changing System 
I r^m away, fcul aft ufM? condufcin I gn^ 
■ demand I may sxamin* M fgi ID dsya., 
j & W ai m* end of thst time I relurn il 
I you .»-•'■ n-i. t .i my !.»•» r^rund VMlthln 3 
I *or4ciJig days, Wltn no quoatlDns s&k«d. 
| On ihat bssis, hers'i my f1G H plus 50 
| <ot postage Afro hajn^Hng. 

1 Q Erie ki»fl<J i# <ny ql^pck or mvWf ord»r 
□ ChO . Ban* Airmr i Ch R Am*f tip' 
aChfl.MiHUfr Cna r-jChq EriwiOHb 



BtaM 



Crty 



Pimm Sr^ipmiini li vn pir Cff i po«t 

I for iewc. d*l Add $2 00, Mr US mm 



I n SO: far ten iir Add 17 Q0 

I 



MB? 



— — | Nww J*rtjy ffftMtcfta stfa mm tm | . 



rU; Jiimosofl"a itfean hove teen the sub/ecf el mora riran five hitndrod artwfet* ranging from SOO wordt jit Pmpnei* Week to 2,000 word* rn 
Chicago Today, T*v\ motet tat hat aho boon r.ahopatty odvvrtttett tn titadirtg media including Tfto Wmfi Streot Journti, Scientific Amertcim. 
Wanon' g BuatfH*st a Slgnatur*, Tf\o Hew rot* Times. Nwxwefk tnlamationttt. The Los Angles Tr/nat, ^merrean Scientist Income QnpQt* 
tvntUes. Ttme. Speiiailv Sutesmen, Succe** Unitmiteef, ChemMt. Forbes Maw Vo^A. 7^ Ci-'i i*<je Tf&uM. Trum & others. 

I 1975 PsHofTOSnc* Oynmrnlg*, Ir%*. 



America's Oldest 
Companies 



Thousand* of hu*im'&&$ flourished 
la the* 13 colonies before the 
American Revolution. 

They ranged from shops to ship- 
ping firms, from forger Id potteries 
i ro its wfi r eh 01 i se-. r n di-til (en es 

Only 20 of those thousand* of en- 
terprise* arc known to mint today* 
either as independcnl firms or afi rec- 
ognizable divisions o( other corn« 
psinies. The re could be* oth^r busmen 
•rurvivorfi of America's colonial 
j^riod, but their lineage lias been 
blurred by faded memories and an in- 
adequacy of records. 

Putting together an accurate lint of 
bu^uie^ses thai are older than the 
United Stales in this bicentennial 
year is difficult for several reasons. 

Many old companies have changed 
l lien- names n number r ■ f times Dis- 
putes purround the founding dote* of 
wm» undent Anna. A number of 
buwneeacta which may haw been 
started mow than 200 yeans ago do 
not have unbroken lineages going 
back to their starting dales. Sain 
claimants to a pre-Re^olutionary 
War history turn out to have, been 
brunches of British or other Euro- 
pean enterprise* that were doinR 
lm:-.nie>i* in the colon l n 

After research ut I hi? library of 
t afi&rew, numerous direct contacts 
with companies, and talk* with his- 
torian* at Columbia and Harvard 
universities who KpeciaJize in busi- 
ri' --. the following lint was compiled 
of U. S. companies that are older 
than the Urn red Stole-: 



1702 J. E. Rhoadft & Sooj^ Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., a manufacturer of 
belting for industrial uses. [See ""Les- 
sons of Leadership; Running a Fam- 
ily Bu*ines* for 274 Years* page 30 ] 




1717 Prv^byti'rbf] MiuihliTs' Fund. 
I'Kll-jri^JpKl.l, ,. full m-d^i-rl !it,,iir:ihri 

company despite ita name, one ihjit 
caters to the insurance needs of all 
clergymen, Presbyterian or other- 
wise Some other insurance firms go 
hark furl her in American colonial 
history, but thf?y were British firms, 
nut American F're^bylrrian Minis- 
ters* Fund was the firm chartered life 
inattrance company in America, and 
its rather exte*t&ive name originally 
was; "The Corporation for the Relief 
of the Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers and of the Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children of 
Presbyterian Ministers." The first 
jjoliey issued In slilJ m existence 
And there is a 1746 receipt signed by 
Benjamin Franklin's wife, Deborah* 
acknowledging the payment of ten 
pound* fnr primmi: done by the 



Fuinklin Printing Ca for the fund. 

1 728 Franklin Printing Co., Prime*, 
Pa , Ben Franklin 1 * job printing firm. 
It iit still the printer for the Presby- 
terian Minister Fund — this is the 
oldest connection between businesses 
in our nation. Franklin sold his inter- 
im! in the firm, piece by piece, be- 
tween 174 A and 1766. In 1954. the 
company became a wholly owned 
subsidiary of William* & Marcus Co., 
a large Philadelphia printing firm. 
Over the centuries, Franklin has been 
housed in nine different locations. 

1740 James K, Pepper ft. Co., Lex- 
mgtnn> Ky., a major national distiller 
. Hid ihi j i ■Meat company west nf ihe 
Allegheny Mountains Pepper is now 
n division of Schenley I>istnierieH, 
Inc. 

•VNft Taylor-Wharton (To., Extern, 
Pa.p steel fabricators. The company b 
now a division of Haraoo Corp. 

1743 SkilLrnan Blpf»a^ Storage & 
Furniture Exchange, Princeton, N. 
The comntmy, one of Ihe smallest of 
Umrc old-timera, is in the furniture 
warehousing business, miion-K ulhrr 
lines. 

1752 CMwell-Massey Co., Ltd,, 
New York, ehemwts and pcrfumere. 
The hrtu irades heavily on nosbilKia 
arid on ita own great, age, A recent 
sale* pamphlet states: "Ca^welUMaa- 
sey still continues to purvey a vosl 
array of exquisite toiletries, both of 
our own manufacture and gathered 
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From tht j Lit reachfte of the globe." 
Anions items oftered: strawberry 
in fee soap t brown sugar soap, virgin 



beeswax soap, Turkish halh brushes 
without handles, and cucumber cold 

cream, 

f 752 1 'hilarlflphin * ontrfhuiorship 
for (he Insurance of Heme* from 
Lo» fay Fife, Philadelphia. Thi* in 
ihfc' okkvi[ ftV insurance comprmy in 
AniL-rk-a 

1754 Devoe & Revnold* Co., Inc.. 
New York, a major point auinufac- 
turer now part of tlrow Chemical 
Corp, 




t760 P. Lorillard & ( t), New York. 
'inrnjf.K turt'r of tobacco product* 
Th is is the lar^v%l of the oldfr4 llt-Eti- 
Some of if* cigarette brands* are 01 ■ I 
Gold, Kenl h Newport, and Spring 
Lprl Hard is now a wholly owned di- 
vision of T^x?w3 Corp. 

1760 Armricnii Lawn Equipment 
Corp., LyndhuTht. N. J. p n tawn muw- 
rr i^aU--- firm [hut got il-. hl.irl tn^ktrip 
(Mid ^llinu Ijflrtn-cl why. Like t>\h?r* 
fa this list, Hie company hftft been 
hough L and w>lfl stfvijral Ume*u and its 
rume iuiri Iht'M churned. 



Connedticut^^^^^ Gazette, 



1761 Kirk & Nioe, Philadelphia, 
tmderlukers The company began as 
a exubinetmuk in^ operation, and soon 
il wan providing wooden cafcketH for 
burialx, Kirk & Nice in still at itH 
original location at German town Ave 
nuo and Washington Lane, The 
eighth (generation of the friuin i in. 
family i# operating the butiiue-- 

1764 The Hartford Courant, Hurl 
ford, Conn TI a cially newspaper, Thi^ 
is the be*l- known of America* ear- 
liest joiinifll^, 

t766 New H ?ivc-n Journal -Courier, 
New Havcn r ("oim , a daily newnpn- 
l Its original n .m- rhe Con- 
necticut Gazette. 

17€7 Dexter Cnrp ri Windwor Lock*, 
Conn, man u fori ujyr of hpwkdi/ed 
industrial paper* Dux tar \s main 
building m within a few yards of the 
Bite of the finna original build in ^ 
The aevenlb generation of the found- 
ing frtmilv i*. rinw -i[>e rating the 
b urines* 

177d L3einuth Tolwcco Shop, Lan~ 
eaAttr. Pa„ totjacconktii. Hie shop ii* 
«ti II owned and operated by member* 
of the founding futnily and Ls in tht* 

■ ■! :: LI I.J ItKVlHori 

1771 Philadelphin Tnc|uirer r Phlla- 
tK iphia, :i diuly newspaper. This w 
Ihe thi- vory e^rly Ain«>ri- 

enn newspapers. 

1773 r^iiliimore NeWw Anwrican. 
inally, thin wat* iln- ltahmnm> Amer 

1774 O Ame* Co., rarker*burK P W 
Va. Primarily a njerehnnt and rn uiu 



faiiturer of fjirni rool±4, the company 
has branched out into cement* s4hocb k 
and other lints. A me* if. now fixirt of 
the McrDorjoujfh Co., of Parkermburi^. 




177S Bow™ & Co,, New York, fi- 
nancial printing firm. Qtber firms In 
New York niay be older, but Bowne 
rl/iim.H r^i In- l\<",v Ifork^ Mhli>? 
tinuoLiK buhine+ifl iinterpriee because it 
rj<?ver hog moved into or out of Qm 
city. Bowne is a major printer of am 
mini comtmny repctrbi, proN|ttwfuHrH. 
and other bu^inean rtocumqntis. 

Ttwrv is alhO mu- vdcnm iA prt»- 
Re^ulutJomiry War days aaionf the 
iJii'muinnk of aEHociutionH in the Unit 
States today It in th* New York 
t + hambt«rof (*omnww And tnduatry, 
n deAcendant i>f thr New York Cham- 
ber of ( nmrnenor. formed in 1768, P 

HEPBJNTft of thifi arfirfr <rre amtfahtr 

for detail*. 
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HONOR 
AMERICA^" 



On Ady-f, 177b p Americans asserted their right to determine 
th<ii i iwn Jcsnru We justly Lelebrate that decision u>day. 
Rur in celebrating, we should not lose sight tit the mat thai 

American Revolution has been 3 continuing revolution 
The franchise in early America Wlls I inure J cu .1 minority 
1 A the p ipijlatnm: White, male, propeTty-owniny adults. 
¥ 7 That was nor good enough. Over the years, injustice were recognize J— thanks 

I 1 / V Y " f 1 ' e J L ^ lL in ' m °' many men and women of conscience. The franchise was 
L VI gradually extended— > p& »ple who didn't own property! (0 1 lift Ifi Offcfl 1 ither 

minorities, to women. and, much more recently, to resident* of the District of Columbia, 

But until this year, there WSS still one disenfranchised group-as large as* the population of the 
District: The 750,000 American men and women working overseas in the private sector. 

The National Chamber went to Kit for these people, Campaigning vigorousl\-;ind successfully-* 
for passage ot rhe Overseas Voting Rights Act. Now, all itualiricd American citizens located 
anywhere outstde LL & boundaries are guaranteed the right to an absentee ballot in federal election 

The Chamber works on ntany fronts to protect and extend the right* and liberties of the American 
people. Much of our activity is concerned with matters of far broader potential impact than die 
Overseas Voting Rights Act* But 1 mity believe thai, our of all we are engaged in, nothing hbrioff 
America more appropriately than rhis one small extension of rhe precious right to vote. 

LV that n-rht and vou, too, I ION OR AMERICA 

l>r RichurJ f Lcnlmir 
I inks. I Sffltel 




Advertisement 



A Salute to St. Louis 



F«ldT». fttmir lll VftlTHI 



There are many 
attractions 
for businesses 
in the home of 
the reverse brag 




F*r* br*tid-**w Mttcsinute To»et in cfowirrowa Sr. Louis, 
'With cut-off t-druffj-j ind exp&xcd b*jm\, feature* /6 
cQrnrr o fficta on rich ffoor. due tv it* xigxM&zing 
***fg «. At J5 Mtortrs, it I* Missouri's illicit buiidwg. 



ST. LOUIS Ls a metropolitan area 
in Ihe prips of Jin identity crisi-H. 
Outsiders cannot ogrer- what kin*! of 
a place it is. St Lauieann, who know 
tir-rhiimJ, t-isinol tiptw wlmt should 
\*> Hlhie a Unit thi'ir hn.]ni-lHiv, it':n run 

For example!: Rand Corp/n West 
< "oin^L Ihiivk tank publisher fl .study 
tsnyjiij! St, Louis is becoming an ur- 
han gho&t town, A group of Russian 
architects, comparing notes after a 
crofuwHintry trip, vote St Louis the 
moat attractive dty they «aw. A NtfW 
York < "ity newspaper writes that St 



WUTG I Li EJEHICri 




Q/iJ and Hffw *r* ud* fry vidr, Bxyond 
fir* Old C&urtkvuM* (beiun ta 1839). 
which is no tv j mu.b-FJjjn, if and* 
thr mirj-offfJtp Equrtahi* Buttdiftf, 



3«A 



Advertisement 




St. Lows is a major corporate headquarters centei . and companies that 
wanted new ham+s have contributed to * baiidtng boom That's Pet, Inc.* 
h*adqu*rt*rs ro the tight of the Riverfront Towers hotel and Gateway Arch. 





Office workers in Ctaytco* an affluent suburb, may have commuting times 
&i /«£ than IS rnrmita. tn the past ten years, Clayton has had an 
explosive growth. Tht hith-rite at feft houses Chiomaffor American Corp, 



Louis is. losing ground economically. 
General Dynamics and Chromalloy 
American move their mil Lima] head- 
quarters; from New York City to St. 
Louis. 

Meanwhilti, back in St, Louis* 
there is local consternation wtn.nl 
new&paper reports that Kansas City, 
on the other side of I he state 1 it* eft- 
ppcled to tfnin population niori^ r«p- 
idly in the future. Yet, the gain, if it 
takes place as projected, will aimply 
mean that St Louis, which today has 
about 1 .1 26,000 more residents than 
Kansas City, will haw only 1,082,- 
000 more by the year 1990. 

The city' a style 

Some 3t Luuimjiiis say the thing to 
do is e mutate Kantioa City and hire 
a New York City public relations 
firm to promote civic achievements. 
Others point out that it is not the St. 
Louis style to he a loudmouthed 
booster. As one .said, ''You don't crow 
hysterically about your town's major 
rule in the space program when the 
first plane k> ero*^ the Allan Ik' vms 
named the Spirit of St. Louia." 

Part of the problem is. that St. 
Louis is hard to pigeonhole. Tt Is the 
only major community in the United 
States that cannot he clearly identi- 
fied with a specific region. 

ll is not at all a southern commu- 
nity, for example, though Northern- 
ers sometimes think £o before they 
have made their first visit It i& not 
exactly northern, either ( though thfd 
is what many Southerners think. 

Gateway to til* Went 

It calls itself the Gateway to the 
West, and the title in deserved. Hut 
for Westerners, Sr. I junto to thr be- 
ginning of the East, 

In fact, Si. Louis is Mmw thing £|*e- 
cial. It is the place where the ooun- 
try's regional cultures and regional 
economies first meet when they reach 
out to taeh other. That to one rwtfori 
why it is a nonmmple place, a place 
that cannot be pigeonholed, lis fmiet£ 
are too numerous, too different, for 
any stereotyped image to work. 

Of all the truly sophisticated met* 
ropolitan centers in. the United 
States, only St. IxHiis combines an 
ideal location with manageable > 1 
Him ion is ft ffresl city, but it is off in 
a ideographic corner; SL Ixxds ha** 
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How do you tell 
a kid he? been 

traded? 

How do you explain to a .400 hitter that his 
Dad s been transferred to a different city? 
What can you say that will ease the pain of 
leaving hrs teammates behind? 

Sure, there'll be another team— maybe even 
better— in the city he's moving to. But for awhile at 
least, it won t be the same. 

These are the heart-tugging moments that are so often 
a part of moving. And United Van Lines knows how 
Important they are to you and your family* 

That's why we do our very best to take the load 
off your mind ... as well as your hands We 
think you should have the time you need to 
spend with the p^ple you care about most. 

Your nearby United agent is waiting to help. 
Why not give him a call today"? He s listed in the 
Yellow Pag qp. % 

INI ERUATIONAl HEADQUAKTERS-St Jjl^lS, MO. 

i/nit&d l/an 

Make The Going 




Advertisement 




TA* Mississippi River still plxys *n 
iinpottmitt rate in St. Lpm?. where 
annua? bafge traffic exceeds 22 
milfiao ions. The frir rnidwestern 
city ti a mi/pr rail hub. toe. 



S5 percent of the nation's total mar- 
ket within 5t)0 miles of it* centra] 
business district, Chicago in great, 
too, but it is too big for comfort In 
St. Louis, you can (jet from down- 
!nwn fl eluded ftu Durban bonne 
within half an hour. 

Telling It like it isn't 

For there who Live in St Louis, the 
metropolis, has an underirround iden- 
tity. 

Residents tend to criticize, groan, 
nnd generally avoid civic boasting as 
if it we re a social disease. 

ArUmlly, a lot of thern would not 
think of living cinywherp else. Rut if 
they like it, they keep it a secret. 

TO* curious antibowtertam has 
caused concern among the progres- 
sive bupirips^ dements in iht? arm 
The St Louis Regional Commerce 
and Growth Association was led to 
produce a full-scale campaign on the 
therm, " fit Louie Has It A3] Fmsn 
A to Z," to convince the local* they 
could talk out loud about the area's 
£Ood points t being boorish 

And despite the best efforts of 
homegrown detractors, the word 
about St. Louis has managed to seep 
out anyhow. Among dissatisfied ex- 



ecutives in the East, the news has 
spread that 9t, Louis is a great place 
to put the home office* 

Corporate headquarter* 

The region \& now the headquarters 
site of 24 major national corpora* 
lions. Only four other urban areas in 
the entire country have more. 

The Kellwood Corp. moved ita 
headquarters to St Louie about ten 
years ago. Fred W. Wenzel, chair- 
man and chief executive officer, com- 
mented that St Louis saved bin offi- 
cers a lot of time. 

"I don't think we got 75 percent 
as much work done in New York, 
because everything is such a bi^ ef- 
fort and takes so much time," ho 
says. '''Trajn|jortation is difficult; 
lunch hours are long; jwople seem to 
stagger into the office in the morning 
and have to leave promptly to get 
home/ 1 

Charles C. Berry, president of the 
Ira £. Berry real estate company, 
nays many of the newcomers bo 
nu^-io ure pleasantly surprised to find 
that the topography is hilly and not 
flat and to discover numerous and 
varied residential accommodations 
and cultural attractions. 

Putting down roots 

in fact, by the time their com- 
puntes transfer thern elsewhere, many 
mid a new job in the St. Louis area 
rather than move away; Mr. Berry 
says, By that time, presumably, they 
have become true St. Louisans,. coin- 
plaining about things, and must 
thank fnpt to explain to friends and 
neighbors why they do not want to 
leave, 

Never mind about the peculiar! lies 
of the residents; their attitudes are 
given the lie by the tact that a num- 
ber of giant corporation/1 retain their 
headquarters in the area. 

McDonnell Douglas is the region's 
largest employer Then there are 
Monsanto, Ralston Purina, May De- 
partment Stores, Anheuser-Busch, 
Emerson Electric, Missouri Padfk? t 
General American Life, Mallinc- 
krodt, Intarcu, Pet, Seven-Up, the 
Brown Group, United Van Lines, 
Peabody Coal, (.onsol [dated Alumi- 
num f Sverdrup & Parcel, St. Louis- 
Snn Francisco Frisco^ Railway, and 
Hellmulh, Obata & Kaaeabauni, 



PerhapH the moat important eco- 
nomic fact about St Louis, from the 
day it was founded in 1764 until the 
present, is its location. Pierre La- 
clede, with a charter for exclusive 
trade with the Indians of the Mis- 
Bouri country, picked the spot to es- 
tablish a large fur- trading center with 
easy accessibility to the waterways. 

Later, the same location proved 
ideal for supplying the frontier with 
supplies and markets. 

Today, geographical considerations 
are just as important. Within n 500- 
mile radius of St. Louis lie 36.4 per- 
cent of the nation's industrial activity 
and 36,2 percent of its population. 

St. Louim is- the largest port on the 
inland waterway system, the second 
largest LL S T rail center, a truck ins 
hub with overnight service to 14 
states, and an important air transfer 
point — 2 let in the world in passenger 
traffic in 1974. 

Center of manufacturing 

Location and transportation played 
a prime role in making St, Louis a 
rnanufacturing center. Not only does 
the aerospace giant, McDonnell 
Douglas, have a large plant there, 
the region is second only to Detroit 
in assembly of cars and trucks. 

Another attraction for manufac- 
turers is the region's highly skilled 
work force of about one million. 

The workers are versatile and edu- 
cated there are four major unjver- 
aities; 16 college*, and four Junior 
college districts in the region. Since 
World War Hp manufacturing jobs, in 
the area, as in the rest of the country* 
have been decreasing in number. But 
there has been a fairly smooth transi- 
tion to service jobs. For instance* 
with two major medical schools and 
about tit) hospitals St. I amis has be- 
come one of the most important half- 
dozen or so medical centers in the 
nation. 

Urban decay 

The area hw lis share — florae say 
more than its tana re- — of problems 
with urban decay. Looked at from 
the Illinois side of the Mississippi 
RiveT, the 630-foot Gateway Arch 
frames the downtown building re- 
vival, but looked at from the .Mis- 
souri wide, it frames East Si. Louu*, 
where rtiore than half the population 
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Why we should be considered 
an expert in cash management is 
deceptively obvious. 

1.1 



First National I lank in St Ijouis has certain 
obvious advantages. First of ath we're in St. Louis, 
C>ur location in I lie heart of Middle America permits 
superior transportation into and out of St Louis 
and to all Federal Reserve cities, 

Also. St Louis is a Federal Reserve city which 
enjoys a proven advantage in mail times, and is 
less than one hour by air from two other Federal 
Reserve Headquarters and International Ain*'tt> 
in Chicago and Ksinsas City. 

As w result, we ran receive and clear y rur 
checks faster than most banks in other 
states, and you can update your I 
receivables files quickly wnen we J 
transmit payment information to wu_ 
Our First Lmon Group member 




banks located ihroughuul Missouri alsn allow you 
to improve disbursement control with aero- 
taalance accounts And improved mlleciion and 
disbursement control allows more efficiency m 
managing corporate cash. 

Our cash management consultants can help 
you develop a program thai specttically oieeo your 
needs. Utilizing sophisticated computer models, we 
can optimise your cash flow by analyzing your 
systems for an appropriate test period. Then, we'll 
submit a amiprehensivereajmmarfatoi on how 
your systems can be handled more profitably. 

If you want to know more about 
how you can benefit from our cash 
management systems t phone the 
experts— Peter Mills or Jim Gales, 
T^diib™. (314)342-6611, 




We put time on your side. ct 

First National Bank in St. Louis ¥m 
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Charles F. Kn\Rhi, 40-year-old Clarence C. Barksdalt, chairman and Augu.it A. Bosch ///, J8, is the 

chairman and chief executi+t chief executive officer of the First fourth generation of his old St. 

vftimt u/ Emerson Electric Co.. Nation*! &*ftk in Si. Lvuia>nnhi> Louti faniify to head 

is one of the city'* many energetic president of the St Loins Regional Anheuser-Busch, Inc.* the 

young ctvtc leaders. Commerce and Growth Association, world's largest brewer. 



of some 50.000 lire living on welfare. 

This Missouri Hide is no stranger 
to urban decay, either. North of 
downtown, empty or abandoned 
blocks abound. 

However, there is no real evidence 
that St. Louis is suffering more than 
other large, old metropolitan areas, 
A statistical distortion nil her lhan 
a physical fact sometimes leads out- 
siders to think otherwise. 

The city of St. Ijuuis covers on un- 
usually small area, 61 square miles. 
Ringed with incorporated suburbs, it 
is tillable to expand in population or 
tax base and thus is seriously hands- 
capi^ed in roping with sonic of sis 
problems. Its population dropped 
from 750,000 Ln I960 to 590,000 in 
1975, 30 in any statistical comparison 
with other cities, the core city of Si 
Louis might appear to be shriveling 
up like a raisin. 

What the figures show 

The figures tell it different story 
for the entire area, which includes, 
not only the city but four Illinois 
and four Missouri counties. In the 
4>93S-square-rmle region, the popula- 
tion has gone from 2.100,000 to 
2,440,000 sim* I960. 



And there are rays of hope for the 
central city. As the old neighbor- 
h rusts decay and are tom down, new 
apace opens up. As suburban housing 
and gasoline go up in price, the 
sturdy old houses remaining in the 
city look more and more attractive. 
A trickle of younger families has be- 
gun to move beck into the central 
area. More are expected. 

Meanwhile, the St. Louis region 
offers- a unique set of attractions for 
businesses looking for a good loca- 
tion 

Sowgy — low coHt and on hand 

Besides the advantages of geogra- 
phy and work force, the area enjoys 
low electricity rates ( 2 1st of 22 large 
cities surveyed recently )« a lower- 
than-average cost of living <2£Hh of 
■10 ciliesi. and relatively low taxes 
It is one of the few metropolitan 
areas where there is no restriction on 
new natural gas hookups for industry. 

The largest coal deposit in t*ie 
United States lies under the plains 
nf southern Illinois within 3J0 mites 
of St Louwk A $237 million plant 
mm under construction, the nation^ 
first large project to test the feasibil- 
ity of converting high sulfur coal into 



nil and gas, is in the miL-tropolitaTi 
area. 

Food processing continues to be a 
big business in St. Louis because of 
the city's strategic location at the 
center of the farm bell. Ralston 
Purina, with more than S3 billion in 
sale&, and Pet, Inc., with more than 
$1 billion, lead the field in the city 

New convention center 

The opening of a huj?e new con- 
vention center next year wsl] drama- 
tize the importance to St. LouL* of a 
somewhat unlikely industry, tourism, 
which last year accounted Tor 64,000 
jobs. 

Ijoral financial institutions are prn- 
(rreffiive and active and are promot- 
ing economic development in the 
region. Hie presence of so many 
corporate headqiiarterfi makt*s for a 
stimulating business community. 

The civic leadership is young and 
vigorous. There are three Si billion* 
plus corporations in this country 
headed by men 40 or younger. Two 
are in St. Louis: Emerson Electric* 
whose president is Charles K Kni^nt, 
10, and Anheuser-Bui>cli, heiided by 
August A. Bunch 111, 39. 

Only ti few cities still enjoy two 
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highly rcRardt'd, competitive d:til> 
m. : w^ supers. St I h. ii lis is one of thiifie 
dtkSp with the morning "Globe- 
Democrat" and the afternoon Toifc 
Dispatch." 

Business lender* play an active 
role in promoting worthwhile proj- 
ects. A it, roup of 3*S top corporate ex- 
ecutives ha* jtrat produced what the 
'TwL-Ditfpatch" calls ik the mmt or- 
ganized. mrnpnterifctHj, iwlitically ait- 

Sul- 1 srhoirJ v:\tu\\ni\!v t'ver wniic<j 

in ihe nty/' Th* 1 (flat innre^se, a fli.il>- 
fltantial one. pouted at a time when 
siniilnr proposals ua'N- horn); di-fWilpd 
across the country. 

St. Loutatms used to worry ahoul 
being overshadowed by rhicaflo, but 
tiling eum! puhlii- Ijist^s have rhnTiped 

Big, but not bloated 

Another younx St, Louis leader. 
( durance t\ Bnrksdalf, 43, president 
i if the St. Lvf Jttln Regional < "nmmerre 
find Growth .Vsm-i cilinn and chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
Urat National Bank in St. Louis, pin 
i> ill is way nt a rtcent meeting of 
bflrifttjfl and civic lenders: 

"Home, of our old dreunui Seem not 
merely hojH-lew kit fixilFhli, and 
we're all becoming gradually more 
mmro of how pleasant it can be not 
to live in Chicago or New York or an 
American version of Tokyo, 

"St, is E>lrvinuslv bi« enough 

lo la* ritrun^ and i&lf sufficient, but 
lt + fi also siniill enough to offer a genu- 
inely attracllve uuulity of Eife. II V, ;jn 
r&ah-y, comf or labia, pleasant, and pret- 
ty community, and the positive aide 
of its relatively glow growth during 
I he natfl century j* that our Ih*-1 = 
win have not been plowed Lander in 
the naitK* of physical pro^resft,** 

Br up— with backup in 

Mr. Hiirksdnlt<"s words were uboul 
close to a braj? a* anything likely 

hthohfiirri in St Uujis. 
Many St Imimm will allow 

themselves only a ^jri r,f n-vi»rse 

bniK, 

"We have a lot of alcy-walk* in 
downtown Minneapoli.q," a visitor 
<r j|d a Sl, Louiaan recently. "Of 
r fiUn<e. we- riet'd rhem iwow Lhnn you, 
because of our had winters." 

"Listen, Sl, Louis winters are Just 
bad a« any body *b. h waa the in- 
difiruuUp if inaccurate, reply. 




Considering a 
location in St. Louis? 
Well put you on the 
right tract. 



You'll spend your time seeing the best sHes. not looking for 
them, when you refy on out seasoned team of commercial/ 
Industrial real estate specialists - one of the largest and most 
experienced fcn St, Louis. 

We've helped dozens of naltonal companies find the 
right location in St Loub. assksnno, with every detail from 
site selection all the way through construction We'd tike to 
do the same for you. 

For complete information on our services— and if you 
wish, a vat to your office by one of our commffitel/industri&l 
apad^fcti CiH senior vice president Richard J Einkg at £314) 
862 7500. If your plans tndude transf erring employees to 
Si Louis, heU also be glad lo arrange a showing in your office 
of our 20 minute full tojor audio visual prestmtatfcari Ofl 
St. Louis ha a good place to live and work. 
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Ira E.BerrqJnc.REALTOR^ 

bkrymQ Lcini* *"rl StmlhwwiTHrn Ulmoi* iiri-r» 1*39 
7Wt CUytan Roitf/tt Leuim Mn 631 1 7/-|314.> BG3 7500 

Commercial Iil4ti*lltil pmprrtv uin and k-aitmq. Land and ptUfVct 
dt-vHo§*trf*n1 HVal e*tafe Itrvr^lropnlw nnci wrrtht at^n Pru|>«1v 
mAiva^'iiiriit. CcwporJ* * aenstcM. ClHHthlng, FltMlKll^- fVahliiilirv 

«IUlfl4T» 
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qr, St. towi'i neor Souffi Si0e 
li turning a orofebWyhted area 
Inrfo-a viw community 
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Qowth- Progress A better future. 
Concern for the Individual and Ihe comrr,ijf if v 
AT Ralston Rirtna we are able to wortc 
on these things Why7 Because of profits? 
Sure, we're in business to produce 
quaOty food for people and animate 
and by doing our pb wefl we earn 
about 3c profit from each doitar of sales, 



Q11 PAR* HOUSE GPAKT * ^starfc 
riome woi donated 10 ffw 
Lordmaiki Aisoetaton of Si Uxfc. 
along with fundi Id be used In 



These earnings. Of profits, enable us 
to create jobs, build plants, pay taxes 
and reward our shareholders who invest 
their earnings tn our business. 
Profits also make It possible for us to 
do our part in rnaWng Si Louis a belter 
place tor all. Think about It. 
We ail profit from profits 
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Checkerboard Square, St, Louis, Mo, 63188 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 



A Bicentennial Salute 
to American Business 
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They form Am way, a company to help 
people earn a second income — and to 
go Irttg t?USinw for ihem&e^es. 




Today more than 200,000 men and 
women have a full or part-time builnui 
Of their own marketing Amway u-rr.idueta. 



It's 1959, and fousm«5 it booming 
Many pec.pla lidding full-time jobs. Iiow 
ever, *till can't mar** e-nds meet. 




The products they would self . quality 
household and personal care Jtems. • be 
technique . - person 10 person Mllkng. 




This has been a presentation of 1 Iim 
Chamber of Commerce nf th* Unn^r 
States 




But two young Michigan bu&m«smen. 
Jay VdnAnde! and ttich DeVo*. Have an 
■ el?* 




Experience wasn't necessary — ji±*t a 
healthy supply of desire, ambiijun, and 
diMfff nc* The Idea blossomed 




in celebration of America's Bicentennial 



This is one of a series of educational public service 
messages being shown on television across the nation. 
The y are based on articles which appeared in Nation's Business. 



If 

Jefferson and Hamilton 

Were Alive 
Today 



DURING ITOE ICAftLT YtAM of OUT tlttLlOTI, two of 
the cruatrat of our founding falhors, Thomas 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, had many 
things to say about Che world of business. 

Much of what th*y said is still pertinent to 
American btwjiws^ during our bicentennial year* 
jjnf much v. i J J he- pertinent in th^ future. 

JelTerwn. Hamilton, and other patriots of 200 
years ago were not interested .so! f ly in politics and 
the political righta of nmn. They were also inter- 
ested in economics and the economic rights of man. 

Our founding fathers were, for the moat part, 
buirinessmen of one kind or another They thought 
it was an vital to launch the United States on a 
sound i^onamif b&ftta as it was to launch the young 
nation on a ftound political baaia. 

TTie Revolutionary War was an economic strug- 
gle as much a* it waa anything else. There had 
h*i?n violent protest again&t unfair taxation by 
(ireat Britain, a^ainjit unfair restrictions on Amer- 
srnti romine-rce and shipping and against a ban on 
westward expandon by the colonies; 

Hamilton arid Jefferson disa^r^ed many time*). 
They differed sharply K for example, over the for- 
mation of the Bank of the United Slater — our first 
central batik, which Hamilton fathered and which 
operated from 1791 to 18 U and from 1816 to lB3fi 
Jefferson was for as little government interven- 
tion in private affaire as possible, Hamilton Favored 
government intervention to help business. Hamil- 
ton iti known as an advocate of America becoming 
a great industrial nation and of it having a throng 
federal government. JefTvreon U* known an an advo- 
cate of America beco cuing a nation of mi mil fisnn- 
era and artisans and of it having a less powerful 
central government 

What would the attitudes of these two leading 
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figures of our nation * i?ar[y be toward to 

day's bu^incs* and economic problems? What 
would they think about the regulatory agencies, 
about the national debt, about government protec- 
tionism in international trride, ahmil government 
competition with private business* 

Are there insights into solving today** problem* 
that can be drawn from Jefferson's and Hamilton's 
attitudes toward the economic problems of their 
day". 1 

Nation's Blthenkss sought answer* from two 
scholars, one noted as an expert on Jefferson, the 
other an expert on Hamilton. 

The JefTerwmian scholar is Prof, Dumas Ma] one, 
or the University of Virginia— a school founded by 
Jefferson himself. Dr. Ma lone has written score* 
of articles and a dozen books about Jefferson and 
given an untold number of lectures about him. 
Also, Dr. Malorte has edited the papers of both 
Jeffc-reon and Jame£ Madison r Jefferson's Bitccea* 
sor in the Whit? House Now, Dt. Mnlone i^ writ 
ing another booh fiboul Jefferson 

The Hi n kite on bn scholar is Prof, Richard B. 
Morris, of Columbia University. Dr. Morris huh 
written extensively about the nation's first Trea- 
sury Secretary, One of his best-known booku a* 
'Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of the 
Nation." Currently, Dr, Morris ia editing the pa- 
pens of John Jay. first Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

On the following jug** are an interview with 
Dr. Mai one about Jefferson h £ economic views and 
an interview with Dr. Morrits nbout tlaunltonV 
views. The interviews tell you much about tin* 
thinking of two towering figures of the United 
States* early days. And they may provide you with 
new food for thought about todays prohfcsik- 

NATIUN^a BuaiNEaa/jtJLif l»f' 4 



THOMAS 
JEFFERSON: 

"He 

would want 
as little 
government 
involvement 
in business 
as possible' 




Prof. Otnnas Melons, teacher And writer on tfte Jeffersonitn era, often 
from hi s Oh«rlftttasvJlle E Vi., home to thn Utile mountain where Hieflutt 
Jt-rtcr^on built his mansion, Mtmti cello. Mr. Jefferson ii buried I hire, 
only i fa* miles from the University of Virginia, which he founded, 



&a MALONE. tow would Thorns 
Jefferson view American buaine« 
today? As a leading scholar on Jef- 
ferson, what do you think ho might 
* a Y thai would bo good advice lor 
tod ay a business managers? 

He tsa\6 several things. I wQl quote 
two r 

"In rto complicated a acience as 
Political economy! no one axiom can 
W bid down iiH wise iind expedient 
ffJr nil time* and cirtTAHiKUirjctti." In 
other words, there in no simple an- 
for all time*. 

The other quote: "The earth be- 
'°J>R>* Alwnyn to the living jrenena- 

In other wards, rvcry generation 
'^k io work out its own problems. 

There ore l^awns to bo learned 
/*n> the past, and we -.houlrl look 
to find tfonlft, standards and 



niriiH Hut Mr. Jeffetwn feH that, 
fsir as policies are concerned they 
have In N- worked! out in the pfeHent 

What would Mr. JeNarton hove 
thought about today's plelhora ol 
regulatory agencies? 

He would not be happy about 
ihnn Jit nil, Hp, John Adams, ami 
putty others wen? wmill government 
mvn "Let"* Itavt- wi Isttli* government 
Jin possible 11 wafl their altitude. Alex 
under Hamilton and a small uroup 
of bin follower* were in favor of hav 
ins (joverniront do mom. 

Hero ih one of tin? differences be- 
tween Jefferson jam and Hamilton!- 
fins. 

Mr. JrfFertion lived in tin age when 
few Americans expected (sovernnient P 
especially the federal government, to 
do mueh, He did not see the need 



for government to do much. This 
idm of having as little govemmeiit sw 
possible goes, right back to the be- 
^ inning of our country. There was* 
hostility In government from I he 
utort. 

An unti govern meri t spirit is still 
diamclerisLicaUy American, 

Our leaders of 200 year* affo never 
knew of a benevolent Kowmmetlt. 
Niaie fainted, rioveriiment evptnitwl 
people. 

Therefore, our lender- believed ihiit 
people had to be protected n gainst 
izwenimiTil 

Could Mr. JeHor«on adjust to regu- 
latory agenda* il he were alive to- 
day 9 

Hi* would have to. He would know 
thai the more people there are, I he 
complicated thin eh nre. and t he 
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Dr. Mabne says Jefferson 
would approve of today's 

private enterprise but 
"would be shocked at the 

materialism of our age 
and our emphasis on the 
pursuit of private gain." 



Then? were occasions when ho sup- 
ported protectionist measures, but 
when he felt they wen* too fur, he 
turned against them. 

Did Mr. Jefferson involve himself di- 
rectly with bu 5 in oss? 

As a planter* he way ra j cessariTy 
mvofved. to some extent. 

He did much to promote com- 
merce. He helped work out nn c hi ho- 
rn le scheme of internal improve- 
menus roadu, highways, canals, 

lie wna responsible for the adop- 
tion of the dollar, which was Ural a 
SpanL&h coin, aw the American cur- 
rency u nit- 
He urged rongrtsg to adopt a met- 
ric system for weights and measures 
as an aid to comrnerce. If he'd had 
hie way, the modern metric systeflt 
wnulii In- of American origin instead 
of French. Congress did nothing about 
metric measures, and only now are 
we slowly fetching over to a system 
much like what Mr. JplTeraon had ifl 
mind. 

Mr Jefferson believed in Little gov- 
ernment invotvernenl in banking and 
commerce while Mr, Hamilton was 
for much govern ma nt action to build 
up the economy, Were Iheir attitudes 
toward banking and commerce the 
main points of difference between Iho 
two men? 



more rules are needed to run things. 
He lived in a much simpler age. 

What would Mr Jefferson think of 
his country being more lhan S6flG 
billion in debt, government erpandi- 
lures running far ahead of tax col- 
tactions, and citizens and corpora- 
lions up to their ears In debt, loo? 

He thought there could be no 
greater danger to a country* to its 
stability and security, than a heavy 
burden of debt. He reduced grovern- 
ment debl when he was President. In 
[h-Lirafu! and prosperous yearn after 
hiA death, the federal debt was paid 
ofT entirely, and surplus funds were 
distributed amofip the htateri. 

Mr. Jefferson did not like any sari 
of debt. Mr. Hamilton, who wan will- 
ing take a chance on the future of 
m growing country, founded his eco- 
nomic system on debt. 

Of courts*. Mr, JefTerunn could noi 
conceive of a aum like 5600 bill ton. 
When he wnh President, there were 
relatively few hanks in the country, 
No one knows precisely what the 
prayi national product was, but from 
our point of view it was undoubtedly 
msall. 

Mr. Jeflfenton observed what hap- 
i>ened in Europe m a result of na- 
tional debts. He was in Paris at the 
Htart of the French Revolution. He 
knew that the troubles which led to 
the revolution grew out of the French 
Government's fiscal difficulties. He 
also knew that debt plagued the Brit- 
ish government, and that the events 
U-,jH JifcLi to the American Ri-vuli.it ion 
involved ^^onoinicfi p taste-, and debts. 

On the personal side, he wa* a 
Virginia gentleman in the iSth cen- 
tury, when almost everyone tike him- 
self was in debt io British merchant*. 
Actually. Mr. Jattnort ntfver es- 
caped from peraonat debt. He in- 
herited a debt from hut father- in -law, 
and he paid on it nearly atl of his 
life. 

What would this universal man have 
thought about multinational firms? 

He would not have imagined what 
they are Jike. He would have had no 
concept of an American coit i| j,iifc> 
doing business in 20 or 30 counlricsi, 

He believed in making the United 
Static us* ,sf*Jf -sufficient a* possible. 
Hi- was especially cwwemed about 



thift during and shortly before the 
War of 1812, During the N;iprtli-rmu: 
WftHt, communications to Europe 
were often cut,, and the United Si 
could not get many products from 
abroad. 'Hiis was the main reason he 
changed his mind about manufactur- 
ing of which he prifrrnally disap- 
proved, Hr always preferred an affri- 
cultural tindery, however 

Was he an isolationist? 

Nu. hul In- jH-rcvrsed dan^eri- in 
foreign trade, especially the carrying 
(rode New England shipowners nnd 
mprdiants wanted not only to trans- 
port American product*- to other 
countriwSp but alsd to aail wherever 

they wlnhinl hiivt' I hp federal 

government protect them That was 
a major cause of conflict with the 
British, 

What were Mr. Jefferson's feelings 
regarding protectionism** 



I believe their ^i-nerid MLltudc 
toward democracy was the most mi 
portant one. It was not juet eoononv 
ies, Hamilton was very distrustful of 
dcniocrncy. Jefferson was a demo- 
crat, 

Mr. Hamilton played into da 1 
hmuis uf the moneyed class in th* 
L'ilitTh, and hi- didn't mind doing it 
I le believed ne had to net thow pea* 
pie's hacking for the government. 
Mr. -fHN'4-.rmV support whh mo it 
rural; ii came from farmers. 

What would Mr. Jofiojson have 
I bought about a worker being re- 
quired lo join a union? 

That would tit 1 far out of his exp** 
rience. But, of course, he would no [ 
want any rno-r* restrictions on peoP ,v 
than those that were absolutely net- 

e«sary. 

1 think he would also be again* 1 
tfovemmenl roitaidujiUori of privi' 1 " 
i*nn]r,m\vr < and hv would wjait a* ht- 
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He government involvement in buirt- 
j io.hs as passible. 

What about governmenl competing 
wilh private business? 

Perhaps the Bonk of the United 
StuU 1 * provides ;in simple, of his al- 
titude. The bank was a private bj- 
stilution with Kovemment support 
TtH* federal government didn't run 
I he bank, in the sense that it run* 
I he Federal Reserve Sywtein. The 
government won represented on the 
hunk's hoards and the government 
#uve the hiiiiK ■. i 1 1 . u 2 * urivih-i^s in 
return for the kink dointf things for 
the government. 

Mr. Jeffenfon certainly didn't like 
thai bank. Mr. Hamilton proposed 
and strongly supported it. 

What did Mr. Jolfcrson think of 
bank*? 

In my opinion, he didn't really 
understand them. Of course, they 
vn n rtifli-rt-nt in his dny from what 
they are today. He disapproved of 
bimk^ being able to i&mo paper mon- 
ey. Nobody should isNue money ex- 
cept the government, be raid. He 
and John Adams wer^ bc*th liard- 
money men. Bonking laws were very 
tax in those day*. 

How would Mr. Jefferson view our 
private onle/prise system of today? 

He rarely owed the expression, pri- 
vate enterprise, but in many ways 
and at many times he displayed a 
•li Jiiii i rli-likr for government in^ 
^o!vemcnt In private attain* — busi- 
nosh or personal. So he would ap- 
prove of private enterprise. 

At the same time, if yon want tfw 
lrulh F I would have to *ay Mr. Jeffer- 
son would Ik- .shocked ai thr* trm- 
teri^Jism of our a^e and our empha- 
sis on the pursuit of private gain. He 
wn^ afraid that monetary values 
would destroy human values. 

Mr, Jefferson was not opposed to 
money or to worldly goods. Ln his 
— y, there was much bartering. He 
produced nails at M on I ire Mo and 
tried to well them. He ended up tak- 
ing produce m payment. Hi* rented 
Uh nail and took flour in pay- 
ment. 

However, he would In: ujicomfort 
nh| t * today, when even aports event*. 
«»H forth siatenvnta of how much 



money fit stake mid when the 
price is mentioned if a pain i in if is 
bought by a gallery. 

If he were here today, one ques- 
tion he would be sure to ask would 
be: Have money and material ad 
vantages made people any happier? 

How would Mr. Jefferson earn his 
living if ha were alive today? 

I think he would be conm<cled 
with ji university in some way. Then, 
too, he once said he wanted to be a 
market gardener, because cultivation 
tjf tin- ftnil w.mk lht j must delightful of 
occupations and the garden was the 
most delightful of placet*. When 
something dies in a garden, aome- 
tPiing else fcirowa in its place, he said. 

I waft in the Missouri Botanical 
Ciarden in St Louis reeenily, Tlie 
garden La wonderful. The thought 
came to me there that Mr Jefferson 
would have been happy as head of 
thai garden. 

On the other hand, he was so in- 
terested in public affaire that he 
would have been bound to get Into 
them to some extent, Hp con Ed not 
remain in an ivory tower all the time. 

Would Mr. Jefferson be pleased at 
the way our system of checks end 
balances In I ha- tederal government 
nas been working ? 

Yes, I think he would. But in this 
we face a dilemma. Checks and coun- 
terchecks were put into our govern- 
merit because of fear of tyranny, but 
they can lead to conflict between the 
executive* legislative^ and judicial 
branches of the government. The 
three branches cjui pull in opjxwite 
directions, and responsibility is so 
divided that we don't know whom to 
blame. 

Which party would he be mot I at 
home In? 

If the Democrats are moTO con- 
cerned for people, thtiii Mr, Jeffer- 
son would like the DrinncmLs If the 
Httpuhiicanis favor ivm government, 
th*»n he would like the republicans, 

Actually, 1 don't think he would 
think much of either party, right 
I row. 

What are some attributes of modem 
lite that Mr, Jefferion would not like 
and some thai he would? 



f l*he stock market would drive him 
absolutely mad. He detested specu- 
[iition Hi j was- coniiervative and nui 
a fullrspeed-ahead man at all Mr 
I him [Eton was. 

Mr. Jefferson was a gradualist in 
evei -vthinji. and this is part of his 
great legacy to us. 

I le hived machines, and he en- 
joyed inventing things and tinkering, 
He was for material improvement 
and he would adore many of our 
labor-suving devices Life in his day 
W£i4 hard, itur] anything that could 
hv done, anything invent t>d. to nuke 
life a little easier found favor with 
htm. 

For a time, Mr. Jefferson did nut 
favor manufacturing in this country, 
but he later came to regard it as a 
necesaity. 

He was interested in balloons, and 
several times he said In- w tr-hed he 
could fly. He would be thrilled with 
rtirplunes. tlra fjistesl thin^ hi* ever 
saw was a horse. I don't think he 
would iikt" jmiumohih^ polluting his 
air. 

He would approve of 
of expre^ion and our free press. He 
wtiuld approve of the deKfw of Intel- 
JecUuil frt4Hiorn at our univefHities. 

He would not like our fjolitical 
conventions at all He did not likir 
crowdR. He liked people as individ- 
uals, 

He would upprove of th* ejeten- 
sions of the suffrage. He would not 
like all thi- i«imp and luxury of high 
government and corporate offiet:;- 

NothinR would disturb him more 
than the declining numbern of tonal) 
businessmen, sniiiN farnn^rs^ and 
flmall ariisanSv 

How good a President would he be 
Today? 

He wan a Rood administrator, and. 
its President, he greatly intluenoed 
Conxreas. Hv did this by force of 
htm personality. 

fin | t don't thiitK h* fc wan »\ hfs 
best as President, and he probably 
would not be the inan fur this hour 
and this day, 

Perhaiis he was not quite tough 
p-nr^i^h He disliked controvaf^y. 
Ni>verthi4esH, chi' |M«op1i- w.-rr rdwuvh 
hii aovereign, and v with untiring 
«eel T he fioufht to protect them in 
llu'ir iuh rt^ls and Iheir rinhls. 
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ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON: 

"He 
would 
consider our 
economic 
system 
a success far 
beyond his 
expectations" 
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Prof, RLch>ard B. Morris has expanded hii rtuditi on Alexander Hamilton— that'* 
i bust flf the first Secretary ci the Treasury behind the professor— to trie full 
ringe of ttre flevglutionftiy War and early republic pericd*. Presently, Dr. Morn? 
ts editing the paper? flf John Jay, first Chiel Justice of the United States. 



DR. MORRIS. Alexander Hamilton 
Wifi one of the father* of the Ameri- 
can private enterprise system. What 
would he Ihink of the syttem today 11 

He would consider mir economic 
wrtem .1 ^licci-sk far beyond hte ex- 
pectations. Of cnurw, he waa think- 
ing of a relatively modest private 
enterprise- system at a time when 
them was virtually 110 manufacturing 
and little commercial activity. Bank- 
ing had only jusi begun under Mr, 
Hamilton. 

What are some of the views thai Mr 
Hamilton had regarding national eco- 
nomic policy which would apply 10- 
day and possibly io the future-? 

He stood lor fl^cal soundn.es*. for 
a fiotmd tax program, and for a posi- 



tive federal role in encouraging com- 
merce and manufacturing. He stood 
for hii^handiujz national resources, 
reducing the national debt, and 
avoiding new debt ob far ok possible. 

He set forth his vtewa in a series 
of pit per* in 1790 nnd 17»1, when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Hamilton said that in order to 
borrow on ffood terms of interest. 
I he nation must iznmcdjate.lv estab- 
lish a Rood credit rating, ff the rat- 
ing waft in any decree questionable, 
then an extravagant premium would 
have Id be paid New York City's 
present fiscal debacle is an example 
nf whiil hup [tens win n <i government 
cannot borrow money, except at pre- 
ntitim rates of Intercut 

Mr Hamilton wrnJe thai lata Hon 



should be equitable and in 4 fall too 
heavily on any particular putt at the 
community He certainly did no! 
favor n Roak- the- rich lax. Yet, he did 
hit the rich oner time with si tax on 
carriages, 

He favored protection for Ameri- 
can industry * because he felt lhai 
protection, in the form of a tariff* 
would make for a healthier domestic 
industry. He rwJieved thai ihin in- 
dustry would, fn turn, manufacture 
products that were cheaper than for- 
eign products. 

Ultimately, he said, if American 
industry w-lw protected and built up, 
greater compel it nm would result and 
pricce would drop. He did not feel 
thai proleelion would lead to monop- 
olistic epilation of prices but thrtt il 
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would promote Ihe hejllh of dome-s- 
ite industry. 

Hi* was. a *tron£ believer in com- 
petition, especially aa a way to gel 
prices down. He felt thai new buai- 
[ic-Kri undertakings should be sup- 
ported by the federal treasury. He 
*aid there was no purpose toward 
which public money could be more 
benefit: tally applied. 

What would Mr. h amnion think 
aboul multinational firms? 

Hi' would think of them as a pru- 
dent decontraltzation of risk or diver- 
■.ih^nmn of risk H-- probably would 
have felt that what would happen to 
initltinalionaht, in the long ru» p is 
exactly what i.s happening to them. 

They seek areas of Ihe world 
where production can be carried on 
more cheaply than at home. Soon, 
however, costs in those foreign 2ircaN 
escalate, and the multinational com 
panieri find it in cheaper to manufac- 
ture back in the United State*. 

What would Mr. Hamilton think of 
todays regulatory agencies? 

He would have mixed views. 

A.^i a soldier r luring the AriuirEcan 
devolutions he aha red floor go Wash- 
infiinn*ft dteteate for war profiteer* 
Kioto felt that action should he taken 
M^iinsL prufln-erims. 

Soon after the revolution. Mr 
Hji in ikon (jointed out that price reg- 
ulations had been tried unsuccestt 
fully during the war, bul he made ihe 
|hirnl thul they had no! bom i-JToc 
lively and fairly tried He did nor 
rule out the potability that during 
artier ^eiicies the ^overiiinent might 
have to regulate prices and wage**. 
He did not necessarily follow ihe 
view that prices would reflulate 
themiiolvctf. Ho felt this might he 
true over the lonjt run, hut not over 
the *hnrl lerm. 

Indeed. Mr, Hjuudlnn's reKul?iturv 
■desui were rather complex. He in- 
terpreted broadly ihe fHjwet* of ihe 
federal jmvertimcm under the Con* 
titttution. For example, even though 
■he ( onMitnEinn rijrl not explicitly 
«nmt (he federal govern men I the 
l»ower Oi charter t\w T*ank of the 



United States, he felt thai the gov- 
ernment should do whatever won 
necessary to create the bank. 

Mr. Hamilton approved of a cer- 
tain amount of support for business 
: i long with a certain degree of regu- 
lation. In this, he was more of n mod- 
ern man than were Mr. .Jefferson and 
other founding fathers 

Mr. Jefferson fell that in many 
area* the Rqvernnjent should do noth- 
ing, white Mr. Hamilton felt that in 
many more a tew the govern men I 
should do a lot H/imition ^advocated 
a broad construction of the Consti- 
tution and an active role for the fed- 
end government in accordance with 
hi oVjeirine of its imp tied power*. 

Would Mr, Hamilton approve of gov- 
ernment competing dtrectly with prl- 
val« biteJn***? 

Generally „ no. He did believe the 
government should produce arma and 
nhips of war; he mode a point of say 
inj? that the government should be in 
the arms husincatf. Ho was thinking 
in terms of national security. 

Actually, at the time, the now ru- 
nout was in the arms bunirn i 
Springfield, Mam, arsenal, a govern- 
ment installation, produced arms 
Atfco, the Hwerismciit buiH ship* dur 

ihR (ho revol Mti Oil. 

Hut yon will find ihal Mr I -Tamil 
Um did not approve of government 
ti3jii;w'tiiL^ with private industry , ex- 
cept hi defence production. 

What Mould ho think of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority? 

Hamilton favored a broad program 
of public improvement.-,, bin it i:- 
daubkfttl if he would have endorved 
the kind of regional selectivity im- 
plied Ln TV A. Of cuur.^ 1 , j>. u t-un- 
cept, TV A was far beyond hi.* time. 

Keep in mind ihat lie did not op- 
pose government aid, juat govern- 
ment nperntjori 

Were their attitudes toward govern- 
ment involvement in banking and 
commerce the main l»uei separat- 
ing Mr. Hamilton from Mr. Jetterion? 

This r.-. the elastic view Eh: it 
found in many ti-xlhootu^ 



They did difTer on the rule uf gov- 
ernment in thk area. These two gen 
iLemen ati^o differed ^ really nn for- 
eign policy, the role of England in 
American trade after the re vol u- 
tion t and America's altitude townnt 
France during the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Jefferson was pro- French in 
nearly all mat tent. 

Mr, Hamilton felt thai it wjus nec- 
itttiary, for thin maintenance of Amer- 
ican credit, to continue unbroken 
l rude relations with England. Mr 
Jefferson didn't agree. 

Unlike Mr Hamilton, Mr, Jefier- 
non clung to a strict ocmtniction of 
the t or^titutiom mcaiun§5 Mr, Jef- 
feraon took a narrow view of the 
ljuwt*r the ( 'nntilitutiou c<tnEcrred in\ 
the fi^lc?ml ^uvi-rniuuiil. However. 
Mr JefTeraon lK>u^ht. thi] JxiuLsbdnji 
Territory without explicit authority 
under the Ckratitution, 

In alt Mr. Jeffernon was a much 
more activist President than one 
wuuld eatjjoet uf n slrkl mtLslrm 
lii.miHt. He acUffl much Like a H.mvil 
Ionian in hi* later yeara. 

However, Mr. JefTawon cerluinly 
disiipjiroved of Mr Hjimihorfu views 
on supporting private bwineowA. 

What would Mr. Hamilton think of 
today's ona-»tate banking laws? 

He would not approve of them. Hi* 
approved of the Bank of the United 
Suites having branch*^ in the various 
states, although hr had ihe federal 
government keep a tight rein on it* 
rations. 

What would Mr. Hamilton think or 
the way we elect our federal leaders? 

He would be horrified by the ppf* 
miiry iiy^tem. Basically, Mr. Htinnl 
ton had rather oligarchical views. He 
wit* nol what vou would cill .i it* wv.a 
crat with a Hmnll L d " 

He felt thai popu lar election of the 
nrember.H of the Elrctoml I "ollegi^ 
wom about an cimo m ibe people 

»0wuld get to Iht* rlet lion f>t ;i l h n -i 
den I. 

Of eourfte,. he favored (he |)eojj|e 
hiiviuK ,1 vol!' juicI eKeri Jsinri it He 
advocated that the lower hoti^o of 
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t 'ongnefifs be popularly ejected and 
that the mmubCTfr of the state ratify- 
ing conventions he chosen by the 
people. 

What would Mr. Hamilton think of all 
(he pomp and circumstance- of high 
government office that we now have? 

He believed in fiscal restraint, so 
he would have opposed extravagance 
in government. On the other hand H he 
lielieved that dignity and zunk muni 
be preserved in government and thai 
e,overnmont should have a high tone. 
He would boggle at candidates kiss- 
ing cru-er leaders and Rning to super- 
markets to get votes — at much of 
the present campaign ritual. 

I might add that what he meant 
by a high tone bad a kind nf quasi - 
niDnattrhical flavor. 

President Washington satisfied 
Mr. Hamilton'ti desire to luwe a 
President of great dignity. 

Mr. Ham if tort, irHHi, would not object 
to playing "Hail to the Chief" every 
time the President shows tip, would 
he? 

Thst'H hard to say. It would de- 
pend on who the chief was, If the 
chief were from the opposite party, 
hi probably would object. 

Did Mr. Hamilton ever take m long 
look Jnlo the future In bu&ine&s mat- 
ters? 

Yds. He believed thiii industry 
eould develop only with a large labor 
force. Therefore, the immigration of 
industrious and skilled workers was 
sorrwthme; he ^poke about often and 
favored. The flow of immigration to 
America ultimately was far beyond 
anyone's expectations- 

Hc was certainly not opposed to 
agriculture. He did not ignore it, But 
he wanted to keep it better balanced 
with industry and com mer c e In order 
to promote a vigorous economic in* 
terrhabge beiwwn the regions. 

When he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, agriculture represented 
perhaps 90 percent of the work effort 
in the young nation. He wanted in- 
dustry to play a far bigger role. 

He foresaw the coming of the In- 
i Jli.sC rttil Revolution. He understood 
what was happening in England — 
the emergence of woolen and cotton 
inillH rirtrJ wha! iln- ■ipplir^Mrni of 




Harm Etonian views that would 
apply today, says Dr. Morris, 
include belief in fiscal 
soundness, & sound lax 
program, and "a positive 
federal role in encouraging 
commerce and manufacturing." 



power to machines Itnplu'd lor ih- 
future He favored bringing many of 
these ideaa to America, He felt that 
industry and business enterprise were 
ihf wave of the future. 

would approve, iod:i>\ uf our 
having turned agriculture into a 
business 

He was no farmer. Essentially, he 
always had a business outlook. You 
know, in his ywth he acted as a 
clerk who, in effect, was manager of 
an export arm 

Wasn't Mr. Hamilton an early booster 
of the idea thai tha government 
should build a national road net- 
work? 

Yea, if not the first, among the 
very first hoostem Some of his early 
i drain werv 1ar^c niade public in fttnte- 
mmts by President Washington 
Federal nupport for iraniiportation 
waa a major ihemr with poopli* likr 
the President and Mr Hamilton. 



Of course. President Washington 
was knowledgeable about transports- . 
tiom He was an engineer, a surveyor, 
and he was president in the l78(Ts of 
the Potomac Co. r which attempted to 
build a canal from list- Grvui Hills nJ 
the Potomac River westward to 
Cumberland, Md. 

George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, uhd. later on r John Quinry 
Adjunct were the advocates of the no- 
tion that government should support 
transportation and internal improve- 
ments to cement national unity. 

Which of today"* major parties — Re- 
publican or Democrat— is closest to 
HsmUtofitan principles? 

Hand I Ionian principles of an en- 
ergetic government, an activist gov- 
ernment* reign supreme in both par- 
ties, to tell the I ruth. No party today 
ift going to .say : Abandon the notion 
of an active federal government. 

What would happen if live govern- 
ment did pull back from all the boun- 
ties* it offend from all the fiscal sup- 
port that il givea lu individual ft nnd 
hu-^inessvs? TIktc would \>t< chfios 

Who in going to turn back the 
clock? No one. No one in going lo 
.khohhh Social Security, for example. 

Instead, we have expanded the. 
gove.rnmcnt'fi. role, and this would be 
very heartening to Mr. Hamilton. 

If one concedes that the Republi- 
can Party is more concerned than the 
Democrats about fiscal res sensibil- 
ity, sound money, and credit struc- 
ture stability, then - and to this ex- 
tent — Mr Hamilton would he more 
in sympathy with the Republicans. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hamilton 
did nut subscribe to a narrow view 
of the |>owerti of I he federal govern- 
ment under the Constitution. He did 
not believe thai all puwrrfi not given 
to the federal government by the 
Con&dtution are reserved to the peo- 
ple or the states, but imitated that 
the government had implied powers 

Such an advocacy might induce 
him to support certain ponitiona of 
the Democratic Party today, because 
the Deraocratw do tend to believe 
that there are certain inherent now 
ersi whitjh the federal government ha* 
the right to exemw?, 

One thing for certain, if Mr, Hani- 
ilton had ever been President, 1*£ 
would have boon an activist. □ 
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Pocket CB 

New integrated circuit technology and 
a major electronic breakthrough brings you 
the world's smallest citizens band transceiver. 



SMALL ENOUGH FOR YOUR POCKET 

Scientiit* haw produced ■ personal com- 
munications system w small that it can 
eauly fit in your pocket. It* called the 
PocfcetCom and if replaces larger unks that 
cost considerably more 

MANY PERSONAL USES 
An executive can navy talk anywhere with 
anybody in hi* office, hli factory or 10b sttiu 
The housewife un find her children at a busy 
chopping crintfrr The motorist can signal for 
help in an emergency. The silesman, the 
Can&truecwn foreman, iris traveler, the 
sportsman, the hobbyist -everybody can u« 
the Poc4cetCom-« s pager, in intercom, i 
telephone or even ■ security device 

LONG RANGE COMMUNICATIONS 

The PpckeiCom's range ii limited only by 
tic too mi I II wait power and the number of 
merat object* between units pr from a lew 
block] in the city to severe miles on * like. 
Its receiver is sq sensitive, that signals several 
miles away can be picked up from stronger 
cisuena band baw or mobile Italian* 

VERY SIMPLE OPERATION 

To use the PocketCom simply turn it on, 
•attend the antenna, prets a button to tram 
mit. ancj re1say> M to luton. Anti nq FCC 
license ii required to operate It. The Pocket 
Com hat i wo Cnannete-channfll 14 and an 
op-liGnnl H^ond channel To uu I he -second 
channel, plug in one of the 22 other citizen* 
band crystals and *lirfe the chjinneJ selector to 
th e second position Cryst^lb for inv second 
channel cost 57.95 and can onW t» ard-cr mJ 
afier receipt of your uoll. 



SUPERIOR FEATURES 
Just check the advanced FocketCom 
features now possible through thu new circuit 
breakthrough: If Incoming signal j. arc amp 
1 1 find sever a I million times compared (o only 
1 00.000 limes on comparable comrantional 
systems, ?\ £ven with a 60decihel deference 
m B^nal itranflth, the umi'i automatic gam 
control wW bring up each incoming iiqnjl to 
a maximum uniform level 3) A high squelch 
tanwtivHy 10,7 microvolts) permits noiielesi 
operation without squelching Weak fkjnafc, 4} 
Harmonic distortion li so low that it tar 
exceeds EIA {Electronic Industrie* Anode- 
tkjn] TLAncturpi whereas most comparable 
systems don't even meet ElA specilicatiori, 61 
The receiver has belter than one microvolt 
sensitivity. 





EXTRA LONG BATTERV LIFE 

The PocketCom has O light-fjmitting diode 

tow-battery Indicator that tails you when 
your W crtl batteries require replacement. 
Tne integrated eircurt requires such low 
pn^f* rnal 1Mr two r r t«r n-n , w i r li av^ragr 
use. will las! wee** wuhour running down 




Th* pQEbttGam compantnti are tQWVttoit to 
112 ffavlsrifont l*TM!/*flj mOtl CCrt?p&rab)* 
4*fVfi cpntufn ortfv fwa'r'w 

A MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 
The PnckatCom t imsH sue results from * 
breakthrough in <he solid ttete device thai 
™Bde the pocket calculator a reality Mega 
*e>entiiLi took 112 irarantori, integrated 
them on a micro lihcon water and produced 
Mia world s flrst transceiver linear integrated 
c ^CUit. Thii mo^or breakthrough not only 
'educed Ihe me of radio component! but 
improved their dependability end perform 
anci. a largti and expeotrve wilkie itfkie 
dotting several hundred doll en might have 
Jhly 12 tranmtori compared to 112 m th* 
Wetai PocketCom. 

8E£P TONE PAGING SYSTEM 
Vou can page another PocketCam user, 
y'thin close range, by umjily pressinfl the 
^cfcotiConTe call button which produces a 
hetp tone an the other un.r i^ \r. hai been Inft 
^ the standby mode. In Ihe standby mode 
"i* unrr ii allent end can be kept on for week* 
*"hout draining the batterin. 
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MULTIPLEX IN r LHCUM 
Wany busmetRes ceo use the PockeiCom as 
e multiplex Intercom, Each employee carries e 
unit tuoed to a dif Parent channel. A vTronger 
citijen» bend base ttetion w^th 23 channel i 
It used lo pege each PocketCom. The results 
an inexpentive and flexible multiplex inter 
corr- syilem tpr la-rge consTiuc!»on iJtei, 
'vctoriet. offices, o# termi, 

NATIONAL SCRVrCE 

The H^r.keltom il rnaaiufactured etclusive^ 
ly far J&SiA by Meoa Corporal ion J5&A ii 
AmerJca't ler^est suoolbr «jT ,ige ;kwJ 
uctt and Mega Corporation n a leading 
rfseriufacturer of irinovaMve peraonal commu* 
niomlon fystema- further ataurance that your 
modest investment ii well protected. The 



?7» ftjoftefCom niKffr^res jfWQXirruimfy 
x m entf &$siiy frit fflto |«5uf shift 
pock*t The untt can oe wed as a perfstn*! 
cafrvnunicMt forts fink for tnwrwu or pftmurw. 

PocketCom ihould give you years of trouble- 
^ree service, however thoulrf le^vice swt>r he 
retjutrad, simply il<p your 5 ounce Pocket- 
Com mto its handy mailer and send Ii to 
Mega'i prgmp! national service-by mart cen- 
ler It In |ust that easy 

GIVE IT A REAL WORKOUT 
Remember the f ml nrne you sew a pocket 
calculator? It probably seemed unbe^evearjlrr 
Thrt PockarCom may also seem unbilieveaule 
so we give you the opportunity to personal I y 
examine one Without obligation. Qridc only 
two units on e triel basis. Then really test 
them. Test the range, the lensit^ity, the 
LT.-nvenience. Test lh*m under VOur everyday 
conditions and compare the PocketCom with 
larger unite Thit salf for sever#i hundred 
dollars. 

Altec you are absolutely convinced that the 
PocketCom n indeed that advanced product 
braakthfouQh, order your additioral uniti, 
crystals Of accessorie* On a priority basis « 
one of our estabhihed cuitomers. If, however, 
ihe PocketCom does not pyil your particule/ 
requirements perfectly, than return your units 
within ten dav* a+ter reterpt for a prompt 
and courleous refund You cannot lose Here 
ii your opportunity to teit en advenced 
ipace age product ai absolutely noriik. 

A COMPLETE PACKAGE 

Each PocketCom comes complete with 
me'tufv baiteries. hion pwf ormance Channel 
14 cryitals for one chennef. comolare instruc- 
tiont, and a 90 day parts and labor warranty. 
To order by metf, limply mail your check for 
S39.9S per unit \of $79.90 for two I plui 
$2,50 per order for portage, insurance and 

handling to the address shown below, UIHnoii 
retiitonls add b% sales taxf But don't delay 
Personal communications ri the future of 
communlDatlonf. Jain the revolution. Order 
vow PockalComi at no obligation today 
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Adam Smith's Economics 
200 Years Later 

A fresh look at the Ideas 
of the philosopher who wrote 
about "The Wealth of Nations' 1 

BY OR, RICHARD LANDRY 



Two hundred years afso. a 53-year- 
old forme? professor of moral phi- 
losophy at the University of Glasgow 
pi i hi 1 a pnnderuus lame, "An In- 
quiry Into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations." Little no- 
ticed at the time, this work to 
ljeoome the single most influential 
book of it* time in explaining the 
benefits or enterprise capitalism and 
how it works. 

Few moderns, including econo- 
mists, can claim to have read Adam 
Smith's treatise from cover to cower. 
The 1937 Modem Library edition 
runs 900 pages of email print, but 
oven n random sampling of its rich 
fare reveals Smith's philosophical 
bent. Filled with 3*th century anec- 
dotes and interna lioruil comparison**, 
the book exudes a simple but power- 
ful iden, 

At odds with Marx 

The idea: That man is tricked by 
his acquisitive nature into accumu- 
lating wealth and that the process 
benefit* the whole society. 

Popular belief at that time was 
hisl the opposite, an H is loday 
Then, afi now, the wealth of ihe 
classes was presumed by many Iq 
have been gained at the expend of 
I he masses. 

A century later* this idea was e!ar> 
orated on by another philosopher 
and historian, Karl Marx, in his 
book, "Da* Kapital. 1 * 

In the history of western ideas, 
ihiH faully proportion noes buck in 




Adam Smsth ,+ *as indeed the earliest 
exponent of competitive enterprise. 
But he *is alio a Seamed , » . counter 
of government-business relations, 
which he viewed in the larger context 
of the iv hole society" 



the Greek philosopher, Aristotle, who 
stated flatty that if one party to a 
trade snins, the other party neces- 
sarily loses. That cm lv< 1rue if 
,md only if — there is a limited, fixt^d 
amount of Rain to Iv shared. But it is 
untrue if the toL j iJ gain grows with 
the growth of trade. And this Is the 
case in expanding economies, or hit~ 
been demonstrated by our great eco- 
nomic progress ns n nation and 
individuals since Smith's time. 

Ho we Find Adam Smith in hik tuxik 
contracting static economies with dy- 
namic economies in example jifter cX 
ample us ken from history, After all. 
his book was "an inquiry into the 
nature and causes of the wealth of 
I some J nations/' For example. Smith 
observed that old families are rare in 
commercial countries but common in 
countries with little commerce. Why? 
Bec2iu.s<' perpetuation of the family 
is the most powerful iinjiivntion 
w hi ire ixmrmerdal opportunities for 
the employment of capital sre lack- 
ing, Bui whore, such opportunities 
extelp "riches, in spite of the most 
violent regufettiojui of law to prevent 
their dissipation, very rteldom remain 
long in the same family " We know 
one aspect of thin simple truth in the 
expression, "ra^s to riches and riches 
to rags in three generations. M 

Adam Smith perceived the general 
benefit to the whole society of mfln's 
nrquisitive nature it piven full rein in 
a competitive environment; whereas 
Marx, working wish AriMui \^'- Liuliv 
prtmfaa of no gain from trade, pre- 
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f\\r\rt\ wrongly thot the unpropertied 
proletariat would bo ground mUt mis- 
ery by the proliferating industrial 
and roercantLk" chit^ew aft division of 
labor and i3« ■■ h-i-menl of nuirkot^ 
tri £ j w apace. 

Government Interference 

All nidions do nut prosper to the 
sjimi* rfe^iw Why' 1 Smith attempted 
an answer in Rook III of hte treatise, 
in tilled "Of the Different FrogroKn 
of Opulence in Different Natiom 1 * 
Essentially hbi answer was that ficon- 
omies develop in three natural 
stages — first, an agrarian stage, then 
a mmiufjirturiiiLL slw«t\ and I hen a 
foreign mmrnt'rer Mla^ A nation's 
prosperity could be diminished by a 
jfovernmen^H intervening in the econ- 
omy for political reasons and im^wi?- 
infi obstacle* to trade, either foreign 
or domestic. Such intervention up- 
set the "natural order" of economic 
development. Smith's particular ref- 
erence was to the extensive system 
<rf ^vemment -established exclusive 
trading cOmponJeji in hut day. A 
lundin^ exnmplr was the Kjl-1 India 
tympany, which attracted too much 
Jiritish capital into trade with \wr 
Colonies, leaving too little to devote 
to her trade with the rest of the 
wurld. 

Hrv [\ is no I r'Li rprisiifcc dial Smith 
espniiwd freedom for the American 
I'oloniflU — not on political* but on 
economic tfrouuUH tmu-d lhnl 

British trade with America and the 
West Indies was Insecure "and the 
return- ptwuliarly infrequent/' Mokh- 
over, the state monopoly of the colo- 
nial trade Overdeveloped that trade 
and Jeft urtderdrvc-lnped trade with 
Uie rait of die world. In Smiths 
wovdji, "Great Britain resembles one 
thoee unwhulr-ioitie bodies in 
WfcJch ooine of the vital parte are 
uvertfrown and which, upon that ac- 
count, are liable to many dangerous: 
< I ^orders score** incidenl to those in, 
which all the parts are more properly 
PtOportfcmacl" 1 In his view, proper 
Proportioning would follow the inati- 
''H ion of fret" trade-, milium perm! by 
govern ran • n t i n 1 1- rf crej see 

Smith explained how gome nations 
become "opulent,* 1 although in differ- 

f, *'1 di'tfin Hut fmw uxplroii ihe 
toet lhn| iiuuiy nalion*, in hi- day 
rA "d in titiiH, .-in* ]in)>ovcrUhed? 



In simplest terms, the explanation 
is that in such countries the labor 
supply tfrowH foster Hum ihe supply 
of kind and capital: "In u country 
fully peopled in proportion to what 
either its territory could maintain or 
iLs stock employ, the competition for 
I'iNjiloyment would necessarily be so 
peat as to reduce the wages of la- 
hour In whsil was Ivirely ^ufltcient In 
keep up the number of labourers. . . 

Thi- HTaiiTiK=nl contained lhe *• 
pence of the famous Mallhufriun Law 
uf ro|iu|:.ii inn ■ I hul population lnjws 
faster than the food supply J and its 
corollary, the Iron Law of Wfign 
' thai wage* irnd to (all tn the sub- 
sistence level). Both of lhi-->- |impu- 
sitiona rad on the principle of di- 
minishing returns 1 that output grow* 
less rapidly than employment)- 
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These weTe gloomy proposition^ 
but Smith accentuated the positive 
in his book and devoted very little 
space to the negative facto of p&h 
crty in some nations. He was struck 
by history's demonstration that nwn 
in pursuit of gain cause wealth to 
rtow -not only their own wealth, but 
the wealth of the entire nation, pro 
vided competition is kern rmd k nn 
hampered by monopoly, either public 
nr private. 

T Yh\* ^reat truth provided the ris* 
ing middle clo££ of tradesmen with 
the EirtfiuiiDnl ne<^ted ihn.w *>1T Ihc 
shackles of excessive government 
control pf the ecomniy. In this flt* 
^icct, the doetrim 1 of social benr^fu 
ihroun^ privHti* acquisitiveness 
truly radical, compawl la Man's 
Iheofy of clem &ini^y and exploi- 
tation of the proletariat thai ocboed 
AriotoUe'fl oncknt and faulty no 
Rain-from trade nrgumeni, 

What Smith overlooked 

Smith could \w excused for his 
pRXKcuprilinn with the ndvanta^^K of 
trade vs, no- trade and the fact thiit 
wider markets lead to more efficii'tLt 
use of labor through more specialisa- 
tion. His ob^ctive was to demon- 
strate that close Rovernment ronlrol 
of economies impeded econt'miic: prog- 
ress. He could also be excused for 
overlookt?Uj{ the business cycle, since 
this Iff an ailment of highly trujus- 
LriaLizud societies. 

K^iwever. he is subject to criticism, 
u ii Mai thus, for overlooking a key 
element in economic progmo. Tbk 
key element ig innovation , which ex- 
plitins. along with accumulation of 
eapitjd .old iM.'oj]oriifos of -nkfo. whv 
the Mai thus tan specter of ovtwpopu 
lation and the Iron Low of Wages 
have not hauntetl the iMdti^triali/ed 
West, unlike the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Wen.- Smith alive today, he would 
Tocopiize most of the salient feature* 
of 20th century economies, especially 
thf ^mwiiiif intermitionatiz-ation of 
h..i..an - ; : |iut he wouJil pmbnhly be 
puzzled by nxmt of the Hociol leKi^la- 
lion of the past 40 years,, including 
fair labor standards Social Security. 
Medicare, Medicaid, unemploynH^nl 
compensation, deposit ineuranct*, 
i-.jii. il employment opportunity, equal 
L-rr c Li < dp r nor 1 1 in i t \ , en vi n n i n» » ta 3 
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protection, truth In tending, fair 
credit billing* fair credit reporting, 
and a welter of tax measures. 

NeverthelefiSp Smith believed thut 
government plny^d fin imjKjrtan* role* 
Ln society. Ciovernment was needed 
to provide national defense* to pro- 
mole commerce through public 
works, to provide public education, 
and, above all, to establish a Hyjslera 
of justice, needed to ensure the se- 
curity of private property. He dia- 
cuisaed these matters Ln big Book V, 
entitled "Of the Revenue of the Sov- 
tMffcit or C ommo n w eal th." 

Meed for public works 

He observed that national defense 
and a standing army arc most nec- 
essary in "an industrious, and upon 
Ihnt account a wealthy nation.*' aince 
legs wealthy neighbor* are likely to 
attack her, and "the natural habits of 
the poople render them altogether 
incapable of defending themselves*" 

Smith emphasized that facilitation 
of commerce through public work* 
was an essential government func- 
tion. The expense of construction 
and maintenance of auch public 
work-* ii.- roads, hrid^, cnmite, and 
harbora should tie defrayed from ep* 
coal user cliarges rather than being 
financed through general revenues — 
fihades of today's federal highway 
trust fundi Protectkm of a nation's 
foreign (iimrnprre required Iitaintain- 
infi ambassadors and consuls abroad 
?is well an ;i navy in protect Ahippiji^ 
from pirates. In barbarous lands like 
Hindustan, forta had to be construct- 
ed, manned, and supplied to protect 

As in the csw of public works, 
f^milh bHiev*-d lh.il ,J <lu- institutions 
for Ihur education of the youth may 
, . . furnish a revenue sufficient for 
defraying thear own expense." In con- 
trafttp heavy depenilcnw of ^chool.H 
and colleges on endowment income 
''necessarily dimmiahe(s) more or 
Icy? the necessity of application in 
Lhr iranherK.." Smith found accord* 
in^ly ihfit En^litih puhlic «chooU 
whenft [he teachern. ciej^nded on {cos 
from their atudenL^ were less cor- 
rupt than the universities with en- 
dowments. 

But what wajs the purpose of edu* 
cation? Smith wim timbivalenL in hi. 1 * 
aimwrr On one hand, he criticized 
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You are special. Nation's Business knows 
it and treats you that way. Success in 
the marketplace just isn't typical of the 
commonplace. So, for bi years. Nation's 
$Uffa*& has been devoted to providing 
uncommonly useful information to the 
top executives who make the decision* 
that make American business work 

It's that simple. And if readership 
growth is indicative, it's that effective, 
Niftfiw'l Bu*ine& circulation now tops 



one million paid subscribers. 

That's the largest primary audience 
identified with any magazine in &it 
history of America's management 
press. 

So, you're one in a mill ion in more 
ways than one. It's how Nation'* Ph-mi 
has always thought of you, and now it's 
also the way we count you in our 
circulation. In thanking each of you for 
your support, Ntifon't Btitmffl says: 
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public education institutions which, 
being financially inde [indent > taught 
subjects that were "a nwre useless 
and pedantic heap of sophistry and 
nonsense*'* In contrast, women's edu- 
cation was excellent, because women 
did not attend universities and were 
only taught "what their parents or 
guardians judge it necessary or use- 
ful for them to learn, 1 ' 

On the other hand, Smith ac- 
knowledged that Lho very division of 
labor bo Essential to the growth of 
trade destroyed the intellectual, fa- 
cial, and martial virtues of workers 
unless government took pains to pre 
vent the stupidity and ignorance in* 
cident to such dull tog pursuits. So 
Smith was torn between favoring an 
educational system that was entirely 
practical and vocational and one thai: 
featured the liberal arts. His concern 
was a modern one. 

Justice and property 

It was in his discussion of a system 
of justice that Smith excelled, be- 
cause he highlighted the necessity for 
civil government to protect the insti- 
tution of private property. J, It is only 
under the shelter of the civil magis- 
trate that the owner of . . . valuable 
property, which is acquired by Labour 
of many years , . . can sleep a single 
night in security. He is at all times 
surrounded by unknown enemies, 
whom, though he never provoked r he 
can never appease, and from whose 
injustice he can be protected only by 
the powerful arm of the dvfl magis- 
trate." 

Hut because the magistrate needed 
to be protected, loo, the judicial 
branch of the government should be 
separate from the executive branch, 

All in all. "The Wealth of Na- 
tions" in n philosophical document 
reflecting the 18th century's great 
faith in a natural ordering of man's 
affairs. Smith's treatise is encourag* 
injjf in its testimony to the values of 
competition and enterprise and full 
of insights into the need for govern- 
ment in certain welNlcfined areas— 
national defense, promoting com- 
mvrr. v, public education, and admin- 
istering justice. 

Being it product of its time, how- 
ever, "The Wealth of Nations" sheds 
little light on important business- 
ffovemment rein lions that currently 
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preoccupy leaders in both busi 
and government, Examples are en- 
vironmental protection, energy devel- 
opment, product safety, equal em- 
ployment opportunity, occupational 
safety end health, product labeling* 
truth in advertising, participatory 
management, land use, and, in 
erat, growing public emphasis on the 
social responsibility of all our in^ti- 
tutioni], including corpora ti- busine^-. 

Coats vs. benef its 

New relations between business 
and government may have to he 
forged to solve some of I he social re- 
Hponsibiiity problems that today im- 
pose coats on business that must, in 
the competitive process* be passed on 
to consumers. Tho undoubtixl bene- 
fits of a mora open, better informed, 
cleaner, healthier, and more equi- 
table society are, like all benefits, 
proving to require Uie use of human 
and other resources directed to these 
benefits. And devotion of scarce re- 
sources to such ends calk for cost/ 
benefit analyses to determine relative 
priori ties. 

There are surprises in store for 
those who have not yet read "The 
Wealth of Nations" but who have 
heard Smith praised as the father of 
the enterprise *y litem, 

He was indeed the earliest ex- 
ponent, of competitive enterprise. But 
he was also n learned, thoughtful, 
and philosophical observer of govern - 
nient-bufdnesa relations, which he 
viewed in the larger context of the 
whole society. This is a modern view- 
point, as is the emphasis throughout 
his book on what is basically cosl ./ 
benefit analysis. 

After the in' I tat public furor at- 
tending such oou temporary i-oclu- 
economk questiont; as environmental 
protection, consumerisra T energy in- 
dependence, and the like, we are 
gradually settling down to evaluate 
tho trado-ofTs that have to be made to 
gain more of certain beneficial thing* 
— such at* a cleaner environment. 

Two hundred yearn ago, Adiun 
Smith discussed the principles in- 
volved in these painful decisions; He 
realized that a better social environ- 
ment has costs aa well as benefits ant* 
that Ihese costs must he shouldered 
ultimately by the public. This m the- 
Adnin Smiih few p* njde kii'v.v 
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Why Willie Shoemaker 
Picks 'Gordon Jones to Win' 



Here's a way to beat the races 
that 4 out of 5 horse playsrs prob- 
ably never heard of. A method 
1 hut— till now— only one nut of a 
thousand wrjuld understand well 
enough to use, Yet it*a an fip- 
p roach to handicapping thtit a lew 
oldtimers say may have made mil- 
lions for "Pittsburgh Phil" and 
"The Speed Boys/ r 

But if you think that their secret 
died with them, yon haven't read 
"Professor" Gordon Jones* book, 
Willie Shoemaker thinks so much 
of the*' Professor**— and his book- 
that he allowed his picture to be 
Uaed on the cover. That's recogni- 
tion the World Champion Jockey 
has never ffiven any other book 
on handicapping. 

Bobby Fronkel, one of the leading 
trainers, checked out the final 
mil nunc rip I and told us we could 
quote him. "The best book on 
handicapping I've ever seen," 

Mervyn LeRoy— winner of a spe- 
cial A end*? my Award, horse owner, 
President of Hollywood Park- 
Heni Jones a letter of appTccintinn 

John Lurkmati and Huey Mfihl, 
publisher and editor of Systems 
Nnrf Mvthods, reviewed Jones' 
book and wrote: " You can take 
his ft- year res id is and find your- 
self earning over 600% a year on 
your bankroll. It's all here if you 
Want it, whether you're a novice 
or n hard-core ticket learer. WoVc 
never tossed this many horse* 
Khocs before, but we honestly feel 
that it can't help but help every- 
oh*" 

System* and Mrihad» t in case you 
didn't know, makes impartial re- 
porta to consume rn in the field of 
gambling. They try to "rate" ev- 
ery system or method, fmm the 
Hehlocky to the sublime. They 
gavt Jones' book the highest rat- 
ing in their entire history. Gordon 
Jones* hook - and only Gordon 
Jones* book — got three horse- 
shoes. Twice m high an one that 
■oie Hell -styled genius peddled 
for $300! 

lich makes "Professor" Jones* 
L»k-at SI 4- 95 -dirt cheap. But 
Hold it— we're not asking you to 
buy it, Not yet. Instead, we're po- 
ln g to make you the most unusual 
fj fter-jind guarantee -y* mi V' ever 



read* Why? Because WiUio Shoe- 
maker, Robby Frankel t Mervyn 
btroy. and John Luck man and 
Huey Mahl of Systems and Meth- 
ttds weren't paid a penny for their 
expressions— or stand to profit in 
any way* 

But we do. In fact, we -and Gor- 
don Jones- espect to make a bun- 
dle. And why shouldn't we if we 
run help you— "whether you're a 
novice or a hard- tore ticket tear- 
er"- become a topnotch handi- 
capper? 

To prove to you that yon can be. 
we'll make this oHer: We won't 
even deposit your check or money 
iirder for 31 days afU>r we mail 
your order- 

That should give you lime enough 
to receive it. read it, and test it 
out at your favorite track— before 
we deposit your check or money 
order If you want to return it* 
fur any reason at all - within thai 
il days, well send back your un- 
cashed check or money order! 

What* s more— just so you won't 
fee! under the gun— we + Il also give 
you n one y*?ar guarantee: Return 
the book within one yeor-and 
we'll ftend you our check for 
514*95, That's how sure we arc 
l hat you'll agree that it's the best 
inv**atment you ever made. 

And Wtt'll he around to make good 
cm nur guarantee We- the prin- 
cipals—have been in the publish- 
ing business for 20 years; 15 years 
at the same location, So why not 

Slace your nest bet on 'Gordon 
ones to Win!' We guarantee you 
ran't lose. 



GORDON JONES 
TO WIN1 

tr> PHOF GORDON JONES 




f humniuiki. Will ir ^tiwmilrr, Gordon luiir* 



GORDON JONES' RECORD 

Th**# #r f lb* PUBLISHED r«1uHl F*tt* 
that ilm«l a malign lyiwitncuri - 
D»rapla *hg hjaya a chftric* N r . #ritf h<* 
'•clnx column-cin twnr to 
In th* Fail t yun-CDmptt4ni *ith tlic 
ion JO pr«|«iu<mil ntwtpipir hinde 
(.appir* In lha WMt-Gotdnn Jnnn hat 
Euan lha chimp: 

th* BIGGEST TOTAL P*YQ¥F% ThaCt 
bptiiiM hi* #wrwh c»n Ipng- 
than -J lha Hi* 175.40 «in**r at 5jmU 
Anrta thiii *r»»an Thil lama lIa?. h« 
picket} 4 mjri winntn— *ml th* tomtorf- 
n*1fcofl hrt lb* Euda 

H# flic ktd & winnir* «nd 5 **f.ondi q-nl 
fff an 11 met pr«gijim 
M# p-*.-*a IF wirtncn fh J day*-* ru 
qrd that iron* of hhj « «/m p*ti la-n ham 

Mr h.Td in unbrb4irr> iItIvib of win hart 
I at IPJtt nni nary 4ay] fqc an- un|s« 
ii«ivib<a 124 pjK"H riayi 
And hava PffOOF - nrUrij*^ by • 
bank oifrct*! and on dapvtlt irt th*lr vauh 
- ibafl lh* knn mrlhMl tbeitkd worti «1 
ANV ImcA. 

LhihnR tFi K Gordon J4na* n«iHTiod n w« 
pip cad 'paaar 1 b^t* al bijt, tmuW tnd 
m #<Jpu m-»n *d 1r#£fci fi*T*rn and Wp*t 
r»n Tail and *Uaw. Diy and ■p>u-ddy A 
Iota I ?f Hi bvl\ — m nd faina4 mora "In- 
latMl 1- w our inn**tm#nt in 14 DAY 5 
Ihnn Iba faarih would pay In 13 YEARS-! 
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Kurimin Cfpniniuniriil ion 1 -.. Hep I, 512-T 

Comp utrr Latid 
HuntinEtoH Ui^K Cult fornix 31449 

You rr right - I can t lose. .Send me a copy of "Gordon Jonra to Win! 1 in 
a pJnln wrappi'f li I return it within 31 day* after Ifi mailed, you'll 

rrlurn my ttneashed cheek or mom-v order. If t return it wHrne 

year, you'll srtid m^ yoi/r t ?iF j ek f^ir lrn fc full purtTkaso price 

I 1 Ene!ow-d in my check or money order for S14.5)fi hut don't deposit 
it for 31 day*. 

I. nd my order by First Class Mail. I'm enclosing an extra dollar. 



I Nairn — 
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I Addrrti . 

! City 

I 
1 

I 



Stale 

Sorry-no C.O+D/t, 



Zip. 



Bosses, Baboons, Brains, 
and the Bicentennial 



BY DR. CARL H. MADDEN 



MkliE Bosses really necessary? That 
A is to say r do bosses,, in fact, con- 
tribute positively !o human welfare? 

One place to start, specially to 
remind people of one's academic 
background, is with dictionary mean- 
ings. The word Iwfis is entered in the 
"Oxford Universal, Diciionajy 1 * just 
after the word bosomy, which* as of 
161 l t meant "full of sheltered hol- 
lows." Is that juxtaposition mere co- 
incidence? 

In one meaning, the word base 
itself comes from the Middle English 
boce* or hots which wn_s adopted 
without change of form or pronunci- 
ation from the Old French. After n 
few more abbreviations, which wc 
can amitp comes the puzzling neww in 
brackets: "[In Middle English, boss 
and botch are partly syriemyTrjoiiaJ '* 
Did the Middle En Blush know some- 
thing we did not realize about bosses? 

Next, alas, we find that, in thfc 
nu-amng , a boas \s protuberance 
on the body of an animal or plant; a 
convex or knob like process," Now P I 
have heard bore.es called all sorts of 
things but never protuberance* 

Belli e* 4Lnd planter 

After a food deal of further read- 
ing, learn more, A boss may be 
u?melhjng like a Middle English 
botch f if not a modem botch) f a kind 
of knoblike protuberance, convex, as 
it were. 

It may also« however, be "a water 
conduit, running out of a gorbHHcd 




"Next. -ri.v. m-? find that. 
In this meaning boss it "a 
protuberance on the body of 
an ininmf or plant; a 
con vat dr nob I ike process," ,r 



fissure as in the Bofk of Billingsgate " 
A gnbafflM figure, by the way. in 
case ynu may have forgotten your 
basic gorbelly shape, is either (ITflO) 
a protuberant belly" or (1530) "a 
person with a protuberant belly/' 
Also, we le?Lrn that n boss may be "a 
plastcrera tray, n hod/" ami you re- 
member that is what n plasterer holds 
in om* hiind while he flings pln^ttT 
onto it In gooey pile*,, scrapes the 
piaster around, and the Like. And, 
too, us of 1695, a boss could mean, -is 
a corruption of boss, "a seat of 
straws, a hassock.'* 

Only after all that doe* my "Ox- 
ford Universal Dictionary" get to tin- 



rommon meaning of the word boas. It 
observes that about 1S22 in the U. S 
the word boss, as a slang expression, 
enme to mean "a master; a busmen 
manager, anyone who has a right to 
Rive orders." This was shortly before 
the era of laissez-faire began, around 
1836, with the Free Ranking Act In 
New York and stale general incorpo- 
ration laws that led to a multiplica- 
tion of bosses:. 

Buhavio-r of babno£ia 

Another approach to the question 
of whether bofWf*^ are necessary lit to 
seek the evidence of anihropology- 
THei behavior of monkeys and ape* 
has nlwmy- held preat toenail on [or 
man. In rec^m year*, thin ordinary 
curiosity has combined with the an- 
riiropoloffiflt's desire to understand 
human behavior. Studying the evolu- 
tion of primate social behavior helps 
us 1o understand human behavior, 
since the development of mnn*s so- 
cial behavior has played an uiteji«d 
part in hi& biological evolution. 

The answer given by research b|W 
primate soeinl behavior is that boss** 
seem to be necessary, A classic ac- 
count is the one in a 1961 "Scientific 
American" article by Washburn and 
Devote. They studied baboona to 
gain insights into the social behavior 
lhat characterized the ancestors of 
man a million yearn ago. They stud- 
ied 80 troops of baboons, made up of 
40 to 80 individuals each, in their 
natural netting in Africa. 




Tliey found that "the social be- 
havior ot ihe Kihnon U one "f ihe 
apedea's principal adaptation* tar 
survival" 

A tic] they found that thr iidult^ in 
a troop are arranged En a dominance 
hierarchy. The more dominant mnW. 
ag it were, pot feeding and renting 
positions of their choice. They ant 
Rinre frequently groomed by other?* 
than they prooni others. 

When n i loin inn nt nninia! ap- 
proaches, lesser an una h-, move uul of 
the: way. Tf food 3.4 tossed between 
I wo baboons, the do mi mint one will 
Lake it, whereas the other mny not 
*veh look at it directly, 

^eace and popularity 

among mstEe bribe m n m in llu* 
dominance hierarchy dupend.^ on 
physical ahili t.y, ugh Ling alii I It v, find 
relatiotibhip with other mates, A few 
dominant males in some troops stay 
together a lot. rind if one is th rem- 
aned, (he others hack him up. The 
tew mule dominant* outrank any in* 
dividual, even though another male 
"utKide ih** Hrotjp could defeat any 
nieniher of it ^«pnrately. 

The cluster of dominant males uV 
<• leases disruptions in the troop, 
^'^niinml animals will tk»! nllow 
°HT*-rs to fight back. They atop the 
| J ^;kerinj? of others by threat-pentad 
■ng. They thu* protect weaker ani- 
attains! harm from inside, hm 
as outride. Conclude the au* 
Ihorjii "Bo, allhrmuh dominance de- 



fjendu ultimately on force, it lead* to 
pence, order, and popularity " 

Today* anthropologists are study- 
ing ihn Bocial behavior of animals 
iciuie in tensely - Studio ruuee from 
the pioneering work of .fane Goodall, 
which ha& gone on for 15 yeans in the 
hi llfl of the Combe Stream < him 
pzm/ee Reserve in Tanzania, To the 
recent Indies by Diane Foesey of 
gorillas in Ihf mountain rain foreatft 
of Rwanda r to the studies by Mill 
others of oranflUtajls in Borneo, 

Anthroiiotogisljs now realize that 
social behavior of the higher pn 
males ia more complex than a rigid 
dominance theory might suggest. 

Nevertheless, rill the studies <»how 
ihi* prevalence of dominance ami 
leadership na a means of group order 
and survival. 

Indeed, the prevalence of hierarchy 
is widespread in alJ animal Life. In 
every animal species in which there 
is a social organization onto, been. 
iktul so forth - there in n hierarchy 
with dominnncc-submi Priori retatirm- 
ahiptt, 

Mystery and the humun bruin 

The myeftery of profound relation 
fillips in human life only Koems to 
deepen aft knowledge crows. A hrilli- 
ant "Time" magazine es?iay on leafier- 
ship, in July. J±*74 p acknowledged 
that, much m we turn studied the 
aubject through the years, almost 
nothing la known for eture about what 
il takes to make a loader 



That ia why the question of brain* 
rnmnins intriguing. "H:irper v * Mutca- 
/me/* of Dcccintxr* ]$7^, 1elLs about 
The World of the Brain " The hu 
man brain is "a Gelatinous three- 
pound lump of fa!, tvmni* live tissue, 
spinal fluid, veinflv and nerve cello — 
the laat generating nam* 25 watts of 
tota] power." The brain guxzle* a 
pint and a half of blond u mimah- 
No matter what happens to the reM 
of the body, the brain take* It* 
nourishment first. One minule with 
out oxygen or gluco?*- means un> 
con.sctouimefus; eight minute* mean 
death. 

The brain La divided In to halvea 
down the middle from from lu baek 
The left eide controls ihe ii^ht .side 
of the body; the right Ride controls 
the left &ide of the body Each half 
can also be divided from hack to 



The reptilian bnkn . . . governs 'gut' 
rnactian*, rJfupl tohitlor, cotating 
and matirg ictmty, tNo ibflity to 
find nne'i wly tiorae . . . inif tne »n» 
of being ■ leader or i follower." 
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front into Ihree sections. Each of 
these sections La a legacy from a dif- 
ferent epoch of man *a evolution, 

Buk to i hi* reptile* 

Cloaeai to the spinal cord is thy 
brain rlem It is known as the Hl old ,P 
brain, or 4+ re.ptilian™ brain— because 
reptiles have brains like this that do 
similar things. Above and in front of 
that is the limbic brain, or "smell" 
braid, or "old mammalian" brain. On 
lop of that brain, completely im- 
vc toping it and dominating in* ap- 
pearance, id the heavily convoluted 
cerebral cortex, also called the cere- 
brum, or Al new mamma Jinn" brain. 

The brain stem— the reptilian 
brain— goes bock in evolution some 
2fK) million years. It seems to have 
i he sarin- functions in all vertebrates. 
It governs *'gut" react ions, ritual be- 
havior, courting and mating activity, 
ihf ability to find one's way home, 
rapport with other animals, and the 
sense of bc j in^ a leader or a follower 
Hays "Harper^, " for what it may be 
worth: "It has even been suggested 
(hat 41 politician'* charisma is n f mic - 
tion of hi:- reptilian brain. " 

Researchers are trying to explore 
.systematically the implications of 
new knowledge about the brain and 
its functions, However, for our pur- 
poses* we can sec thai recent. study 
i if the human brain, as- well as 



of animal behavior, attests to the 
ancient and powerful origin* of hier- 
archical social relations and domi- 
riance-tiubnii.^inn relations in the 
human race. 

£n other word*, bosses seem to be 
made necessary not only by the be- 
havior of man*s ancestors, but also by 
the functioning of man's reptilian 
brain 

Cerebral bamboozleffleat 

But, of course,, man does not live 
by hit? reptilian brain alone, even 
though all nf us have known cased in 
which "gut" reactions ritual be- 
havior, courting and mating activity, 
ni p| Kir i with others* and the aense of 
being a lender or follower come close 
to erhauiiting the recognizable activi- 
ty of some people. Indeed, concern- 
ing these people, we also sometimes 
wish they had sharpened a little 
more their ability to find their way 
home, taking their charisma along 
with them. 

Because man doe* not live by the 
"aid" brain alone, however, domi- 
nance-submission relations through- 
out history- have often been overlaid 
with what can be called cerebral 
hatiihcttzlement. Few of us can read 
audi books a* "Parkinson's Law" or 
The Peter Principle"— or, in fact, 
withstand very much of the mum on 
jumbo of modem personnel doctrine 



—without looking about ourselves to 
see whether our pocket has heen 
picked. After that, some of us may 
even study these modem MaeJiiavel- 
li - to learn more about how to climb 
the ladder up the hierarchy. 

How h tar archies grow 

It jp worth a moment or two to re- 
mind tuirst-lve* nf whnl these modern 
satirist my about how hierarchies 
grow, 

First, work expanda so as to fill the 
time available for it* run inlet km. 
The number in a hierarchy thtia may 
not be related to the uuanl.ily of 
work. 

Second, the law of triviality holds 
tliat the lime spent on an agenda 
EtafB will lie In inverse proportion to 
she importance involved. 

Third, committees are organisms; 
they take root,, grow, and multiply. 

Fourth, superiors tend to multiply 
subordinates by dividing the work* 
thus introducing a bureaucratic dis- 
ease referred to as "induced inferiori- 
ty," also called injeh tills, 

These laws and others are the dis 
covery of C. Northcote Parkinson, 
then Rafiles professor of history at 
the University of Malaya, in his 
1957 book; "Parkmaon'a Law." 

Why so much goes wrong 

Raymond H_ Hull took this line of 
inquiry further, with the help of an 
innovative colleague, Dr, Laurence J 
Peter, a man whose major work tiah 
been with autistic child nm and the 
deaf. The Peter Principle holds that 
in a bureaucracy people are promoted 
to the highest level of their incompe- 
tence. This explains why bo much 
goeti wrong in modem life, and, of 
wurw, Dr. Peter puts together » 
^rvai d« p !iL r f evidence fruppnrtiiu: lhi' 
view that much does indeed go wrong 
in modern life. 

Dr. Peter explores not only the 
workings of the Peter Principle in 
raising incompetence to its highfitft 
level, lie al^n exploit** die politic^ 
and psychology of hiomrchiology and 
the putliu-lu-gy of hierarchical sik:eer^- 
He even pro]>ounds a doctrine— not 
so why to gniso— of creative in* 
competence, a means by which each 
of us can avoid (he ultimate promo- 
tion, 

Finally, there is now a handbook 

NATION"S EUaiNESfi/JL'LY 



"Do«lniartcc-5*JUrrti«ion ickiljrjns Uiraugttoul 
history have often been overlaid wilh what can 
bv called cerebral biimbflGzlamenl.'" 
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Steel is doing more 
for you because 
Republic is doing 
more with steel. 
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We're making bar steels easier to cut 
to help cut the cost of cutting them. 



The porter's wheel was a brg 
breakthrough in marrufacluring 

Productivity at the dawn of history, 
oday, improvements m Iho 
mac hi n ability ol stool bars are 
setting new standards ot lower cost 
in gleet parts production. 

That s why Republic Sleet - already 
the number one producer of high- 
rated machining atesl - koops right 
on working to Improve machi natality. 
To Cut machining costs for 
customers* so they can keep end- 
product prices compolilive And to 
provide greater application 



possibilities, like those that moer 
the demand tor more? and 
bfl!ler agricultural equipment 
to help increase me world's 
food supply 

Republic research is constantly 
seeking lo improve Steel working 
and treating methods and to 
determine whal chemistries are 
most &Mective to protect cutting 
tools against excessive wear. The 
mechinghllity of Republic bars 
reduces down -time and Increases 
produchvrty Gold formability, too, 
where desi/ed >s improved greatly. 



Stated in another way, research ai 
Republic Steel continues to solve 
today's immediate proems wilh 
solutions that have tar-ieaching 
benefits. Further proof of our 
capability In steel metallurgy and 
manufacturing technology which 
provides you with steels that 
perform in ways steels never 
could tHiiore. and other materials 
Sill I can'1. 

Try us for the steels you need 
today, or will need tomorrow. 
Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland OH 44101 
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AMC's reasons to break 




A M C Hornet S«t .in A MC Gr e<" 1 ' r ' 



the Big 3 fleet habit. 



Habits can be expensive, And we know 
they can be tough to break. But, at AMC, we 
believe in the power of logical persuasion, 

The *2S0 fleet allowance. 

So, we're offering the industry's best 
fleet allowance— up to $250 back on every 
AMC fJeet purchase. And that allowance be- 
comes effective with the sixth AMC car you 
purchase. 

A small car that's not less car. 

And. we re offering a line of AMC cars, 
each of which reflects a rather unique design 
proposition. 

Witness the Pacer, the latest in a gener- 
ation of small, versatile AMC cars. Because 
it was desfgned literally from the inside out, 
the first wide small car affords the room and 
ride of a much bigger car. The logical exten- 
sion of that kind of design is the soon to be 
released Pacer Wagon. With new features, 
like a flat load floor, we think you'll find it an 
ideal fleet car. 

Excellent resale value. 

Good resale value is a sign of product 
integrity. So, it's not surprising that our 



Gremlin has returned as much, or more, of 
Its original value as any car in Its class, Or 
that our Pacer and our Hornet S porta bout 
have consistently ranked at or near the top 
of their class as well.* 

The BUYER PROTECTION PLAN.' 

Our logical persuasion could have be- 
gun with the unique BUYER PROTECTION 
PLAN, For the first 12 months or 12,000 
miles, it covers every part of every car we 
build— except tires— whether it was defec- 
tive or just plain wore out under normal use 
and service. It's our cornmitrnent to protect 
your investment in us. And it could add up to 
a real saving on first year operating costs. 

If the Big 3 fleet habit has kept you from 
considering AMC, we think it's time to recon- 
sider: the best fleet allowance, the unique 
8UYER PROTECTION PLAN, and a small car 
that's not less car— especially at resale 

AMC fleet & teasing representatives. 

Contact your nearest AMC representa- 
tive listed below about buying or leasing a 
Pacer, Gremlin, Hornet or Matador fleet 
this year. 



Eiaace unon NA.DA pufcMri*a usoa tar vAiusi 1ar meat rpcfriH mod*i year Jury, Ocro0*r 1975. Jnnunry, April lfirfi 
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for bu™ucratH + preparer! by Jamed 
H. Boren, onrt though its title* may 
s&em frivolous, it contains much solid 
materia], The title is, "When in 
Doubt, Mumble." It is impossible Lu 
da justice- to Boren in a brief space. 
He has. for example, formula tod the 
maxim, "When confused, delegate." 
Ho explicates bureaucratic skills In 
commimirating, such as how to issue 
the call to inaction, how to mumble 
with professional eloquence, how lo 
mmrter the art of pondering* and bow 
to write- the alh purpose speech — the 
ghostwriter's dream speech. 

His advice to federal agency heads 
in testifying before OongTess corner 
in cartoon form: "Smedley, the next 
time Proxmirp asks about agency 
spending, don't Atari off by saying* 
'Senator, would yau believe * " 

Ritualistic te^i t S maty 

Behavior patterns derived from 
domm^noe-eubmis^ion relations and 
the threat posture have been made 
fantastically elaborate by man. 
Among baboons and goriU&s p the 
posture a pilars to be very ominous, 
butt Hi reasons of troop survival, it 
almost never produces any harm. It 
consists of whomping on the chest r 
letting fly a few bloodcurdling 
screams, flashing quite a few large 
and shiny teeth, and rushing at the 
victim, only to veer away at the last 
instant, Football linebackers, such as 
Dick Buthmt or Ray Nietachke, illus- 
trate the posture, but they hardly 
stop at posturing as any former 
NFC running hacks will tell you. 

In the Life of man, where brute 
physical intimidation is practiced se- 
riously by terrorists, fangsters< oops, 
prison inmates, street criminals, and 
others in peacetime and by soldiers 
at war, behavior tiu reminding domi- 
nance and the threat posture 
throughout history has tended to be 
shrouded in a vast overlay of ritual is* 
tic legitimacy. This legitimacy has 
been jriven to various kinds of boss- 
men and boss- worn™ — witch doctors, 
priest-; or priestesses, rfmrtvinjj, sun- 
gods or godrieweti, kingh or queens, 
nobler, and chief tains. 

Eld borate theologies of many set- 
tled ctdtures. from ancient Chinese 
dynasties to the mysterious Mayan 
civilization, have assured the magical 
or divine origin and legitimacy of 




"As the United Statas retreats 
from its peak as a world power. 
Freedom House estimates that 
barely 20 percent of the world's 
people row live in free societies." 



specific form? of dominance-submis- 
sion behavior. Viewed from the safe 
distance? of the present, those past 
tHiwstrie* of power, in part, seem to 
be the efiflcnw of cerebral hartibotj/k 1 
meat, Il i* as if anion i*- ihe ancient 
priesthood and nobility there were, 
so to speak, a Jot of sly crocodiles 
ready to eat the unwary, the weak, 
I he ignorant, the innocent 

The triumph of reason 

But close up, In our own civiliza- 
tion, the domanancp^ubmiRsion issue 
hits been deadly serious. Our bicen- 
tennial celebrates, among other 
things., the triumph of reason over 
ritualised religion in rejecting the di- 
vine right of kings and asserting the 
rights of man. Witness Thomas Jef- 
ferson's last written words, penned 
June 34 p 1826, to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, on which htf died: 

+ 'AH eyes are opened, or opening, 
to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of whence has al- 
ready laid open to every view the 
palpable truth that the mass of man- 
kind lias not been tK>rn with saddled 
on their back*, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred* ready to ride 
them legitimately by the grace of 
God." 

This is our bicentennial year, our 
celebration of a revolution. It i* a 
revolution that, above all, asserts the 



value of giving ordinary men and 
women wider and wider personal op- 
portunities. It is a revolution Una I re- 
jected the sac redness of Eiosseg, nee- 
essary as they may be. The chance 
for freedom v for an education, for 
freely taking part in public life, and 
for increasing our material well-being 
by working at jobs we choose — what 
a priceless heritage f 

How ironic it is that, as the United 
Stales retreats from its peak as a 
world power, Freedom House esti- 
mates that barely 20 percent of the 
world's people now live in free so- 
cieties-— only two dozen of the world's 
150 nations can fairly be called dem- 
ocratic or capitalist 

Leadership Id nsw hands? 

This is our hicen tennis] yenr p our 
celebration of a revolution. Yet, are 
we bereft of revolutionary urdor for 
the rights of man, well along the rood 
"The Economist"* of London sees US 
moving down.' 'The Economist" 
says: 

"Two great empires have ruled the 
two centuries of industrial advance — 
the British from 1776 to 1876; the 
Americans from lB7fi to 1976. Rut 
the Americans, on the eve of this 
third century, are showing the same 
symptoms of drift from dynamism as 
the British did at the end of their 
century. 

-, World leadership is therefore li- 
able to pass into new hands quite 
early in the century 1976-2076. 
America's contribution in its third 
century will depend largely on how 
its three main institutions evolve in 
or out of pace with the changing 
times. These three main institutions 
are its business corpom lions, its gov- 
ernment, and it* medijmism fru* liv- 
ing together/ 1 

The left ajid mJfcn'fl rights 

As America risks losing a sense of 
its own significant it is the socialist 
stales, annuel to the teeth, that im 
j^ise on their own citizens a rigid 
hierarchy of dominance that snecrti 
at the rights of man. Years ago, 
Stephen Laaoocfc, the Canadian es- 
sayist and economist, said about so- 
cialism: 

"Socialism merely ine-ans every- 
body working along with everybody 
else for everybody V- good, in cheorful 
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cooperation and equality instead of 
each selfishly working Tor himself in 
u world of inequality and injustice," 

Unprecedented tyranny 

1e i s. flurt'ly ijtLP«>r li-F hinfcory thrit 
the idcAliHtic and sophomoric dream 
of socialism ha& spawned tyranny of 
unpn wanted scope, with a Gulaj? 
Archipelago trf 4\l mill inn to 8*1 mi! 
linn people gufanutted *o the iron will 
of a fitate which was supposed to 
wither away T It h surety queer of 
history that on ideology rejecting in- 
equality in Die economic system hai 
spawned such unrelenting domi^ 
rLonce^ubmbeion relations of the 
proletariat few hi the supine ma&seB. 

Contrary to •'The Economist/* I 
believe that the blessings of liberty 
have only just begun lo flow in this 
land. 

To lie sure, we are a minority in 
the world. To be sure* we are a young 
nation in the family of notions, 

A move toward the Ught 

Ours, hewew. in the long evolu- 
tion of mankind from the reptilian 
brain of 200 million years ago, to the 
dawning social behavior of ancestors 
a million years ago k to the palpable 
truth of TlioiiiJH Jefferson's rights of 
man, hsm been o move toward the 
tight. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence rings down the centuries on 
behalf of teuton over ritual 

Our free government embodies the 
pn racial of force and permia&ion. for 
coercion — the opposite of freedom— 
in the esaente of government* We do 
not deny that prtrodoK Instead, we 
w?ek a form of government that t so 
far as poaaiblc, protects freedom of 
thought and action by coercing those 
who would deny sujeh freedom to o th- 
em, We and our restitution fierk in 
secure conditions, favorable lu people 
in I heir individual pursuit of huppi- 
netis. 

We live in a society where, after 
years under the same form of 
government,, any person can aspire 
to be a boHti or can seek So Iik or 
her own bona* Q 

pa. wadden la chief economist of tht 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Siates* Reprint* of fhit article arc 
available from Nation'* Httnint'SM, See 
pnRe 73 for detnth. 
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How the Constitution 
Supports Private Enterprise 



OV JAMES MUSSATTI 




THE CONSTITUTION of the United 
States jb a prime bulwark of the 
American incentive system. 

The American Revolution wttf 
fought, not atone for political and in- 
dividual freedom, but for economic 
freedom as well. 

As we celebrate m<r hkTnteimial H 
we can be? thankful that the concepts 
of individual and economic freedom 
and ihe h<»nefibt of private enturpiise 
were understood b.v those who frame*! 
uV Constitution . 

A dose look At the Constitution 
will show how it serves the best m 
tercstd of business. 

Little peftoa after war 

Tht ritual ton at the end at ft* 
Revolutionary War was far from 
peaceful. The demand for food and 
hup plies had greatly raised the price 
levels in our coun1ry r particularly l~"r 
ntfriculturaJ products, By the end ol 
the war. there was a drastic deflation 
Shipbuilding deeply depressed 
Unemployment wa* hijjh. Discontent 
was widespread. 

There was |feal c/lju fusion. New 
Yurk taxed fir ei wood from Conned i 
cut and the food that came from Ifafl 
New Jerney farms, Connecticut im-r- 
chants. in return, refused to Mil any 
more jjrxwlfi to New York. New Jer- 
sey placed a heavy tax on a liffhi 
huiiw which New York had built o" 
N r vw Jersey hind. A pnpor-tnoncy 
craze awept across the country. 

The inadequacy of the Article- nl 
Confederation was apparent to most 
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Marc than 1.3 million vititort aro 
expected to the original cojay 
of the Co fit; td ut Jon In 1 9 yoar st the 
Notionil Archives in Washington 
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thinking men. Plainly, the ejuatinn 
Congress, under the? Article, wa>= nut 
Vf*ted with enough jjower to cany 
mi the government. 

I need with fiscal bankruptcy, do- 
mestic disorder, and the possibility 
of foreign attack k men like Washing 
Urn, Madison* Hamilton, and Gen. 
Knnx sp^irheack'd n iinwnrn-rit tu 
whangs. 1 things. 

The (TonaLitUtionnl ('ttiivenlicw 
■ .. icuiviwd in J 3 hi]NfJi'l|i^hj:i in May 
of 1787. On SepL 17, the convention 
Completed its work and gave the 
world thv ('onviMtulioii of the Uiutfri 
States, 

Thus it wnji that the United States 
U ciimr thr- aiw country in the wotlij 
whrrr sEovorTinwijH wn.s fnunrltMrJ on 
thi> hemic premise thai each individ- 
ual haft fhi> right to life, liberty* and 
property. Into the Constitution and 
Ihp fir.4t I en amendment* to the Con- 
stitution, adopted Tour years later, 
■wriv written the basic principle Ihur 
provide? for individual freedom and 
Ineentivc. 

The founders believed in the nat- 
ural righto of man. They believed 
thut thr individual is- more imiwriiui* 
th.in iru- Rr^'c-rnnient. To [hem, the 
only justification for the existence of 



the government was to the end that 
the state might be able to jwrve the 
individiud -n ih.it Ihr individual 
could enjoy thi* ri^iht In life, liberty, 
and property. 

Afi a result of these basic beliefs, 
lJu- I 'ins;<litutit}n wan; writlen .so as to 
contain v\#hi basic principlefi which 
serve to protect individual and eco- 
nomic freedom, and thiui to ^erve the 
lvs-1 intrrt.sts of pi \\aU' rnlerpri^ 

Check* <uid balances* 

The lirsl bftAie prinripl^ of the 
Constitution i* (be separation of pow- 
ers and the system of checks and 
balances. 

Influence of the .^tate constitutions 
and colonial experience are clearly 
shown in fcbp adaption by the con- 
vention of the doctrine of separation 
of powers. The Constitution estab- 
lirttini tin* rlir<?e departments — execu- 
tive, judicial and leirulative. 

Confre&s ran make a tow but can- 
not execute It The President can ex- 
ecu le the law but cannot make it. The 
courts can interpret the law but can 
n pit her make nor execute it, 

Experience with the separation of 
powers had taught the framers of the 
Constitution thai each [lrp;irlincn( of 



government coutd not exi^t rigidly 
independent from the others, Hie re 
fore, they developed A system of 
chocks, and ha lance h whereby each 
department of government served a* 
a check neaimU the other. Hie Presi- 
dent checks the Curigre&K through his 
power to veto. Confrere serves as a 
check again>r r]^- IVi'-iih nr by ihr 
power to override hi* veto and by the 
senatoriaJ power of ratify inn appoint- 
ments and treaties, 

TJu? courts.' |>ower to rule on the 
L-orv.lihiiionjilHv ni Juw.-, juiced bv 
rnOKn-ss and filmed hy the PreHideM 
iiS the judiciary's check on the other 
two branches of government. At the 
Mime time, Congress's authority to 
define Ihr appi'ltjitp jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is a check on the 
judicial branch. 

Origin of states" rights 

The second boxic principle of the 
Constitution is the principle of dujif 
liov-ern men t— that ii^ n notional gov- 
ernment and state government*, each 
sovereign in its own sphere. 

The debate* of thr < -m titutional 
Convention clearly show the dele- 
gates' fear of centralized government 
Thrv t*>tifi>rrpd on tin- miiinmiK tfi>\- 



14 Ways the Constitution Helps Business 



Briefly, here Is what the Constitution 
<So*s lor the enterprise system: 

t. The structure of the Constitution, 
throuflh Its division oT the three de- 
partments and the concept o( limited 
government, protects enterprise from 
arbitrary and tyrannical government 
3* The financial clauses of the Con- 
stitution guarantee a fairly s.iabre 
monetary system. 

3- Thanks to powers the Constitution 
conlers on Congress, laws on bank- 
ruptcies are uniform Throughout the 
Unit bo Stares 

^ The federal government Hxes the 
standard of weights and measures, 

The federal government punishes 
The counierfepling of securities, papor 
money, and coins of the U S 

^ The federal government provides 



for patents and copyrights to promote 
the progress of science and the use- 
ful arts, 

7. The federal government estab- 
lishes due process ol faw, not only 
for individuals, but for enterprise m 
well. This ie a private right which 
many timoa has enabled business to 
fend olf the interference of states No 
property can be taken without due 
process. 

0, The sanctity of contracts is estab- 
lished by the clause m the Constitu- 
tion which provides that no law can 
be passed impairing the obligations 
of a conlracl. 

9. The privilege of habeas corpus ls 
available to private enterprise 

10. The Constitution rorbids arbi- 
trary imprisonment or secure of pos* 



sessions. It compels resort to legal 
procedures and restrains public of- 
fidals from acting without legal sanc- 
tion 

11. The Constitution recognizes the 
right to lawful use of private prop- 
erty yke an Individual, an enterprise 
can have its day in court. This is of 
vital importance to private enterprise, 

12. No Tax or duty can bo fevled on 
an article exported from any stale, 

13. No ex post facto law can be ap- 
plied against enterprise. 

14. Each state must give " lull faith 
and credit' 1 lo the public acts, rec- 
ords, and judicial procedures of ev- 
ery other state. 

It can be fairly stated thai the Con 
stilution of the U S A 1 5 the Magna 
Carta of privale enterprise. 
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eminent all die powers necessary to 
make it an effective government. The 
Tenth Amendment later reserved to 
the states aJJ those powers that had 
not been delegated to the national 
ffovernmenL 

Doctrine of limited powers 

The third principle of the I. institu- 
tion is the doctrine of limited pow- 
ers. The feeling had grown in colonial 
times that it was necessary to limit 
ihe | wvers of government In order to 
preserve liberty. 

The Constitution has many more 
provisions on what the government 
cannot do thai] it Una on what the 
government can do. This principle of 
limited government was regarded as 
important because it was needed to 
protect religious, economic, individ- 
ual, and political liberty, 

Supremacy of national law 

The fourth principle of the Con- 
stitution h the ftupretnacy of national 
Law. Within the sphere of its ffovwn- 

purpose. thi 1 federal fcOVWTfr 

ment is supreme. No state can pads 
a law contrary to the Constitution or 
in conflict with federal Law, for the 
Consti tut Jon Rays: 

"This Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which ahall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made* or which shall be 
made, under the- authority the 
United States, shall be the supreme 
Itiw of the land; and the judges in 
every state lahall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary hotwJth- 
standing, ** 

Judicial review 

The fifth principle of die f Constitu- 
tion is tin* doctrine of judicial review, 
or the right of the Supreme Court to 
pus upon the constitutionality of the 
at-l ions of government. 

If one m live under a ffovi- ru- 
men t of limited power, then some- 
where within the structure, and with- 
in the operation of the government 
mult be vested the nuthnrity for cor- 
reirlivo action when the limitations uf 
the government have been violated 
and the life, the liberty, or the prop- 
erty of an enterprise or an individual 
has been denied. 

While the I institution does not 



specifically jrive federal courts the 
right to declare laws un constitution - 
al B that authority has been accepted 
as an implicit part of our national 
charter since the Supreme Court, in 
the famed case of Marbury vs. Madi- 
«on in 1503. first declared an act of 
Congress void. 

A rule for the courts 

The Constitution was contemplat- 
ed by the f tamers as a rule for the 
courts as well sh the legislatures All 
the jufiiicr^ of the Supreme Court 
have taken an oath to support, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution. 
Therefore, the courtK are bound bj 
the Constitution. Whenever an act of 
Congress purporting to be a law fe in 
conflict with the Constitution, In the 
judgment of the court, it Is the duty 
of the judges to declare it repugiwuU 
Id the Constitution, 

So the doctrine of judicial review 
has been firmly established in the 
United Suites. The Suprraw Court 
ha* become the guardian of eon^ti 
tutjotial principles and the pre«erver 
of liberty under IK i '-jn -I lUiu^n. 
Whenever the nation desired to ap- 
peal from a decision of the court, it 
can do bo through the process of 
amendment ] and thin it did in the 
case of the Eleventh, Thirteenth, and 
Sixteenth amciidrttenta. Aa long as 
the doctrine of judicial review re- 
main* a part of our legal jiystem, the 
restraints and limitations of the Con- 
stitution will prevail and the govern- 
ment will be orderly under law + 

Orderly method of cliungo 

The sixth principle of the Consti- 
tution \n the procei<H of change. I'ru- 
vlsfon is ntadi> ko that, by the proc- 
ess of amendment, chaii|?ea can be 
made in the Constitution. An long 

thtri J>r]lif ipli' i , nmhluined. Ihi-iv i-= 
no need for revolution or other ex- 
tralegal device. * 

Our Conn ti Cut ion gives us an or- 
derly and legal method of adjusting 
the pow^r.-, fif ^hvernnuMK to the will 
of the people Twi^nty-eiij; amend- 
ments have become a part of the 
Constitution, 

Preservation of freedoms 

The seventh principle thai of dn 1 
prawrvation of reli|fioi^ b economic, 
i rid < v idu a I . :i rid pol i t icj 1 1 f reedon* 
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Tlio adaption of the first ton amend- 
tmmtx rptiifrjrtrt^ the* principle. 

I 'hi first ten amend men ta haw 
pktyed an important part in preserv- 
ing the rights of individuals and the 
rights of states; hence their impor- 
tance to our corLStitiitionaK SYrlem 
An Justice Frankfurter well put it in 
a case before him: "The first ten 
amendments U> the (TonMiitition, 
commonly known a-= I he Bill of 
JiiyhU, were not intended to lay 
dciwn any novel principle of rov- 
• ■rnmMit, hut simply En embody cer- 
tain guarantee* and irriraiinJtieP 
which wi 1 hruJ inheritrri from mu 
English aftcentors. . , 
' These amendments we re ciri finally 
J n ten did lo limit directly and hoMv 
the national {government, not the 
MAte*. However, decisions of the Su- 
preme Court now hold that all the 
liberties guaranteed by the Bill of 
Wiehts are considered as part of the 
RUiirantees of liberty and due process 
in the Fourteenth Anwridrnenl 

Hence, these amendments which 
effect our MlH-rMci; oin rnle on both 
the state and national governments. 

Republican form 

The eighth principle of the Con 
fltitution is that it guarantees to each 
*tete in the union a republican form 

govern men L 

When the Constitution went into 
Oration, all the states had Rlate 
constituUorMi. The tfovtirnmerita they 
•*! up wore not changed by the fed- 
eral Constitution; tbey were accept- 
ed jiR they were. 

Tl*e importance of thus eighth prin- 
r ip!^ ih that the form of government 
ftiUfit yield lo the will of the people, 
A republican form of government can 
hi changed, but change in MilBcirnlly 
diftlcuit as to provide for « lability. 

TTius, with these basic principles 
IJ F iriM ( unstitulion, private enter- 
prise in America fias the best charter 
ft f freedom ifi the world, □ 

Mi.isssATTi, general manager of the 
f-alifwnia State Ouimbrt of Com- 
metier from 1939 to 1962 \ is a former 
Professor of American history at the 
University of Southern California 
**ad i n4 , author of three hook* on the 
QotMilutiMi. Reprints of this oniric 

ot >m table from Nation'* Busmen. 
9 ** page 73 for details. 




c vtfeft€ asking 
tl|e people who took 
tljeir office skills 

home to 
bring tijem back. 

This year Kelly is doing even more lo help you with your 
workload. We've launched an advertising campaign that 
will reach ihe readers of lop national magazine? Why? To 
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Good Business Outlook 
Through 1977 

Three out of four business leaders 
in a Nation's Business survey say 
profits are increasing at their companies. 
Eight out of ten see the economy 
continuing to improve next year 



Tut: present brisk business up- 
turn will continue throughout this 
yerjr :md through 1977 a* well. 

ThjitV the* overwhelming opinion 
of business execinivi:- Xak]n\i pari m 
[he In test Nation's BusrKEgs quar- 
terly outlook aurvey. 

Eighty- three percent flay they look 
for the economy to continue to irrt- 
pnwr in I he third quarter. {July 15 
percent Look fur a leveling off: two 
|hHm a nt ox pec i lh<' puce rif hii:-inr^- 
to diminish. 

Looking to the coming year, 75 
percent say the business outlook is 
good; three percent say it id excel - 
lent; six percent expect bus i Hera in 
1977 to he about equal to this year's. 

Pessimist* are few. Only five per- 
cent look for bumne&i to taper off 
next year. 

The outlook 

Here la the response to individual 
survey questions: 

• "How did your first half sales 
hold up? Higher or lower than l$75's 

fimh&lfr 

Seventy-siit percent uy higher: 
Ji'n percent Bay about the same; 16 



percent say lower; two percent de- 
clined to estimate 

• "How did your 1976 profits for 
this period compare with J9?5 T & first 
half profits?" 

Seventy percent Bay profits thtf 
year were higher; 22 percent say 
lower; six percent say about the 
flame; two percent did no I answer 

• 44 Will your second half sales be 
heifer than your salm in the first 
half of t9?6f Wilt your profit* be bet- 
ter in the second half than in the 
ftretr 

Seventy-five percent say second 
half Kales and profits will be up; tax 
percent say both will be down: ten 
percent Ray both will be About the 
same. Five percent expect sale* to be 
up, but profits about the same. Four 

Ijerceul mnr!e nr. f.tt jllliltes of ^llr 
or profits, 

• "Wltat is happening to your 
hiftor costs* Going up substantially 
or slightly,, or dropping? 3 * 

Sixty- four percent say labor costs 
ore up substantially; 35 percent say 
up slightly; am percent failed to 
reply None say Labor eosi* are drop- 
ping 




J. Kevin Murphy, president and" 
chief executive officer, Purolator 
Services, Inc.. New Hyde Park, 
N. Yh, says tha economy wHI go 
up because the administration 
won't permit It lo go down In 
an election year. 




Robert H> Morrit, chairman, 
Johnson Bronze Co., New 
Cattle, Pa„ soys his customers 
gi^e him an encouraging 
outlook for trie third quarter, 
bul his la her costs ore "rising 
substantially." 
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Dr. James G r Affleck, chairman 
and president, American 
C/anamid Co , Wayne, N. J„ 
r t- r f! see increasing demand, 
i fni \ . 1 1' h with adequate capacity, 
improving the economy during 
the third quarter of the year. 




H. J. Haynei, chairman, Standard 
Oil of California, San Francisco, 
&ayi the economy will improve ny 
five pare an I in the third quarter 
over the fame quarter of 1975. 
Labor costs are up, however, 
and he fear* more inflation. 




A. Addi&fln Roberts, chairman, 
Reliance insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, Is discouraged 
by "hi Eh unemployment, modest 
banh loan demand, and high 
union wage settlements," but 
he feels business will improve. 




W. L, l yens Bro*n, Jr„ 
nresitienl and chief executive 
officer of Brown -Forma n 
Distillers Corp.. Louisville, 
Hy. fayt: "inflation it still 
a seriou* problem, not entirety 
lecognized by Congress." 



* "Witt you increase or Jecrea** 
vow company's capital investment in 
1977?" 

Sixty-three percent say they will 
Liitrri'/j^e kpi< tiding; 17 pt-rcent &ay de 
crease; 20 percent soy capital spend- 
ing will stay about the same as this 
year's outlay, 

• "What, in your opinion < will ihc 
rate o[ in flat fan 6e bv the end of 
1976?" 

Answers vary widely, although 62 
percent of the estimates run from Ave 
to eight percent 

The) bright side 

Nation's Business alf*> asked: 
VVIuii da vou romidcr the man! en- 
couraging wrpect of the economy to- 
dayr and "What is the meet din- 
count gin& nspeel of the economy 
*odayr 

Here ia what executive* any they 
find most encouraging: 

Increased consumer | < ruling and 
confidencc. 

The Ford administration's policy 
dr try in p to hold down government 
upending, 

Anti -inflationary monetary policies 
of tJi* ■ Federal Reserve Braird. 

Slowing of inflation here. 

Increased sales of new ears. 

The growing number at employed. 

Trimmed inventories 

WJiat discourages them most, btifii- 
tiefis leadens say, are: 

The threat of higher inflation in 
the future without ml economic 
growth. 

Greedy Libor le;td»>M ;iod ri*mp 
labor cosUL 

lm rinsing deficit spending by both 
[he federal and tttate governments. 

Unsolved energy problems. 

Failure of ejected government ofli- 
ii.iK e*i>ecjaily congn^men, to 
exert more control over mllfiTkui 

i ! row fog go ve nu m-n T inter fern u r 
with huHinesfi. 

A eon tinning hatch level of unem- 
ployment. 

Happy! hut . . # 

Here are aorne inrfi vidua] views on 
the Hlate of th*' eeonofriy and whnl 
mart concerns bimliimwim n today. 

C L, Burton, executive vice preiii- 
ijrnl c^f Author I''<pnI K Inf. 
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Itoltimore, says he in moat encour- 
aged by the "beating thai socialist 
cnun tries? fEnptandl are taking. 11 He 
is optimistic on the business outlook 
for the nation nnd for his firm, bin rV 
-H:M-':i ;i ten percent rise in lohor cant* 
ni Anchor. 

George S. Ecclcs, chairman and 
chief executive officer of Find Se- 
curity Corp., Salt C^ke City, says: 
"We hd the recovery is on a very 
$ftund foundation ond see no n ^- on 
To expect a leveling off or r (own turn 
in the third quarter, 1 * 111 the first ho If. 
volume at his company was up more 
than ten percent: profits, also, were 
higher than [he year before* 

John W, Harmon, Jr., president of 
Bankers Trust Co. and Bankers 
Trust New York Corp.. New Yesrk, 
says the economy will continue up. 
He rites these reasons; "Strength is 
hraarieninp, *nd both business and 
consumer confidence are improving," 
He expect* loan demand Id pick up 
during the second half and Bankers 
Trust profits to improve. Two en- 
couraging factors to him are me 
slowdown tn inflation and the re- 
building of liquidity. By the end of 
1976, he believes the inflation rate 
will be "in the range of six percent" 

Edwin J. Spiegel T Jr.* chairman 
and president of Alton Box Board 
Co,, A J ton, III., intends to increase 
his company's capital spending next 
year on the tHrengrh of a promising 
outlook for business during the re- 
mainder of this year and in 1977, 
Hih intimate of the in flat ton m(e Ujf 
the end of 1976 is six percenl 

If 'hi- \r:, fpH r- nr > Y>f j rii l i-. 

Herbert S. Rkhey, president of 
The Valiey Camp Coal Co., Cleve- 
land, and chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 

Vk th<* nation's economy will "go 
5i] i a lowly" in the 1 third quarter be- 
cjuw 1 huh tuitions are that "energy 
requirementa are picking up. and this 
means better times, unlets the Arabs 
cut us off again." He says his com- 
pony's "Labor eoste ore increasing 
and will continue to increase, par- 
ticularly in early December when, 
under the union contract,, there is ?m 
Additional pay raiso_ ,T 

F. Perry Wilson, chairrnan and 
chief executive officer of Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York, nava hv ex 



peets "continued strengthening of the 
general economy. particularly 
strength in capital goods spending, 
residential construction r and auto 

production." 1 

GNP expanding 

Walter 8. Holmes, Jr., chairman, 
C. I. T, Financial Corp., New York, 
s&ygr "We eJcpect GNP Lo continue to 
expand in the third quarter. Inven- 
tories are relatively tow, interest 
rates are moderate, in Hut ion current 
\y is in rhech, and consumer spend 
ing is trending higher. All of Ihene 
(actors should contribute to more 
Favorable business conditions," 

John R. Seydel r chairman of AZS 
Corp.. Atlanta, looks for an improv- 
ing national economy "as long as 
spendable income and earnings Rains 
increase faster than inflation." Sales 
during the first half at his chemical 
company were 20 percent higher than 
in 1975, and he expects proa 4b for 
the same period to be ten percent 
better than last year. 

A. Byron Reed, president and chief 
executive officer of Munsingwear. 
Inc., Minneapolis, is encouraged by 




F. R. Hinckley, chairman, 
American Pifwr and Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City fe see* real 
growth stawkng to four or five 
percent next quart* r itid 
inflation ruing to sown or 
riirw portent on an annual tta$is. 



hiic'h ■■nip»lcivcTienl. 1h« dn*j.| n nil! 

fcion rate, and increased corksnnier 
spending. However, he foresees "the 
jioh^ibility of returned inflation if 
Congress does not control govern- 
ment spending." 

Robert J. Praia, treasurer 
Kcene Corp., New York, says ihliw 
lar this year hk llhi .| kici v ":- profit--: 
uro running higher than tn 1975 "as 
a result of increased sales and related 
productivity increases/ 4 He says in- 
terest costs are also lower Ry the 
end of the year, he expects inflation 
in tie down to five to six percent. 

Cons urn era' confident mood 

H. V. Wilson, vice pr^sidt-nt- fi- 
nance of MeCoruiirk A: Co,, Inc.. 
Hunt Valley, MtL, cheers continuing 
improvements in consumer confi- 
dence and spending level fi r "plus re- 
covery in automobiles and housing." 
He see* further (tains for the econ- 
omy M il" = I >■ M Mil,. I"T" 

] J. Woitniak, vice president- 
Krpti-m i re r of Centra J < !onstmction 
Co. + Seattle, is much less optimistic 
than many other executive. He sees 
the economy leveling off in the third 
quarter, "Home sales will not be sul- 
Tn ii Ml Co MlHUim icln'l bam,* 1 1 l 

says, with a downturn in automobile 
sales due lo a "prolonged rubber 
strike," He is encouraged "by low 
in ten.*-: t rotes coupled with modified 
rwrsonal expectations/ 1 He says the 
"f]reat Society balloon has burst," 

James S r Kemper, Jr., president 
and chief executive officer irf Kemper 
Insumnoe CnmjHmii'Fi, J-nke Zurich, 
Ill . says prcwjjecLs "exeellcnl fm 
business in general," and he L* en- 
courage J b.v thn n-rltntd rule of in- 
1 tat km. Hih company^ s.iale*. and 
prufita are up for the year. 

Capital upending rtalng 

O. Morris Dorrance, Jf. P chairman 
of The FhtladrlphEa National Bank, 
^hilndi lphia, aeeo increased expendi- 
ture fur ]iLi-tnr^H [Aunts . . r I > I ^igisip 
i run I spurrih}; the economy dun nil 
the third quarter. For his bank, he 
foresees (x>th [oiin demand ,irni prol 
ich improving significantly during the 
second half. 

E. N, Hoekengn, chairnLin arH 
preMdenl of Hyder Tmck Lines, Inc.- 
-fackriinrtville, Ru , ref^irta biR^H i ' , 
^ile^ ond prolUtt at hif> Tirm but si-e^ 



RANDUSTRIAL 
DO-IT-YOURSELF ROOF SPRAY 
WATERPROOFS ROOFS 



... AND YOU SAVE MONEY. 

ADVANTAGES: 

* No con I v contractor! 1d puv 

W Vauf own labor doei the work at ycgt canvtjnifnce. 

* You gat highnrquflflty mfli»rlik. 
N^heflfmq n« hacqrcToui hoi tar Sa handle. 

HOW DOES IT WORK? 

Wit I'Qtifi you FREE OF CHARGE. * complete! R-S Roo1 Spray Kit 
valued ir $2,630,00, Drill of our Roolmg Coniulianli ipclrucll your 
rnrrr* an the wl-up and uh of Ihtf tquipmani and lupplies iham wub th* 

nh|uw*d "RChpEinfl KniiW-HOft." The fiooi Spray r*lMipmerH pumpi 

ft-1 T Shield TJw* Rool Prm«rvtrr from drunM on the ground, end dn 
'nbuiiji 1 1 tfvitrly ov«r rh# roof lurfftc* by mwni of * poMt tptay gun. 
ft- 11 ShieW-Tita* Rotif PrtMnwr it atpv.ci.ii pf'fft waterproofing 
tfimpowndi which pantrraTat in to Th* old. d*v roof loo tpltt runewirKi 
*h*rrt tfl a toft pliable walei proof tiel*. Hata) fotrtiT a VQ4Jiii1«tt lop- 
OVvutng wb*ch ihedB wvfer and protect* IrW* tool from (ha clementf 
lor many yean ]j reiiiti o* idol ion ciuhcI by ultraviolet rsyeand heel 
■ in jit ibri Mm which rrt.nnii*ally WHfie dvr Inkegi and ■mlwittltflWfll. 

What t& n - i i smic- ld titg * roof wese r ve b 1 

ft-1 1 Shield Tiiofl* Roof Prcicrwr ii a Imp quality roolrnu compound 
which affaidi the maximum waterproof my par dollar Invested, Jl ii 4n ■ 
Iqrnally n Un1 rn j<*J ttyt plirihilJty and n reinforced whEh aKbeitot fibe* 
'Of it ability M bonditiojbtLy to <he old roofmii I ph t imd n highly rraji 
■*fll lo aMitfnl on nil, checking, pflelrni) anrj creckmrj. |ti wiiH>«Uf pcjlmii 
M^piialH -iro mecto liorn cppatully w<act*d CiXM 041 too r CM and ttt 
h| <TMv refined ro .'irMmv^ ihe cwiT combination of eaf tarring potai, 
Otfi ttiratlon and ducrilny Thin give* If Iha needed Bdheihreneii^ 
°«narriitlqfi rrMOlhai luffac* and durability. 

HQW CAN I SAVE MONEY? 

malar c-^panu of any root job n Hi* con r rjjc r or J i labor charge. Our 
ft S Roof Sputy lyila-m titiluei your own man or ipot luboitrri el nor- 
pfl4jl U>bor tiMei imd aHows the work lo proceed at an ajitreiTwIy fail 
r ' 11r Vuui iti ret- man crew wiM cover appi o*.imolply 35 .QOG iquare lee* 

| r -' "mf m one day, nrbereai the idma Cfirn hjind bi jsJumj wnj-ulti novei 
J^ly abom 5,000 lounre iaat Vou»- rnohrii coit wrilh tha R-S Rool 
^" 'v lyitam ii aparp^lmatwly W opi iciLwa fool, mcfudljig Fabo* ai^d 
^ivtpir. Roohno work it handlad at a "THI in |0bby many mmnft- 
l * lft St rJaparimantl which lortHar conipf v« laboc cotti 

HOV^ONG W(LL IT LAST? 

* u 'Poring tolfi arai ipluiaied whfi cub and otphaJti m than manu- 
■•ctu^ Th™ aire llowiy ox»dJ/# and tapq» tt» wga 'ab»p fir*^ 



A proper roof maintenance program sirourtJ call tot rtfiMUfig Ihpm jr. 
mttrvah of ihree io flwl yfton to kf4P tfum «(t, pJifiWt wtf niiH 
proof, A (Kogrpm of thii naium tpn •lrmln*le th# trt trwndouf ecu i* 
Fnvotaed m reof tecilflcemenl. 

AHEMY MEN QUALIFIED? 

no roofinfl pxp#rnri<p vvHatloewr 4i ipquifad One iff our Roof in^ 
Cdniullfintl w»i vhit yotil |obiiia arwl ihow your man now to wl up 
.ind u» lUe pqummcni Ha r>HF aKplain the bttit princlplei 04 rocillnfl. 
prKSudiOg proper patching and returfacin^ procedurei Ai The job pro- 
qrotBan, he will follow «t doiely Ed tniure the QAjelity reiutti which The 
prrjensi ii capipblo of producing. Vou ifio berw*it in ItiaT your men will 
ih^r yn rrrji hn? quali lied ti rrmintain vouf roofi ai min^mym coit 

HO WOO I GET STAR TED? 

Otd** on« PC- 70 5hield-Tiu 8 Rooting KH al $406 00. Each kil cor. 
taint fuM^cianl malariAl lor 7,000 aquare feet of roof. Along wlih you* 
order, wa lend en R-5 Roof Spray Kit for you to uf*«l NQ CHARGE 
Call ui collect al i7*&\ ?B3-0^0Q, and wa w»H hpl|> you- oel narled 
(hall b4«0 lend you our big 64 pu»» rrmi^ienpricp c^ialOg whir;h givi^ 
you iht full dtiaili oti ih# Roof Spray proem 

FftEE $4 PAGE MA fNTE NANCE CATALCKJ 

Our caulog «lto giyn. full dpiaHi and ptloet cht ovtu 100 dLflatifit 
buildnny and ojoundf mal nTjnarrct prockicit: war turlaca roof patch 
*ng, floor paiphmy ond roiujfacan, inttant chuckhotp patching. fn| 
machinery jme^prinf} and grnuilrvQ. Hwef and drj?m Cle*ne<i. wee*1 
killBfi, Kf melleri, aboxy floor patching, pmmmni ttwck leplpn, 
bJach tup pavamenni »ol#ri„ Caulking and ulaCtng, »Uir ppiuHifiiftfl. <nl 
abiof banti, wood block iavtmq amf eppipri, apo>y floor itiitrf, 
Requeil your fre« copy Idday 

■1 
I 
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□ f>l»aw teird rrw a FREE copy of your ft* pag* tatiHo«:i 
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TAKE 
ACTION... 

the action course 
in practical politics 



Whether you re concerned 
about this year s presidential 
faction or what's going 
on politically al the local level, 
one thing is important. 
Everyone should be wefi ■ 
informed about the elective 
process. A seven-part 
discussion course trains and 
motivates individuals lo 
become active in the parly of 
their choice. It s approved by 
the ma/or political parties and 
other leaders Can be 
organized by anyone for 
groups from 12 to 20, The 
boxed set of six pamphlets 
( * 1 797) covers 1 You and the 
PoNtleal Organization," "The 
Political Precinct, The 
Political Campaign/ "Political 
Clubs/ Political Leader s 
Problems" and " Political 
Meetings Order these 
pamphlets to be better 
prepared for ihe coming 
elections, 

For Information about prices, 
write: 

Public Affairs Department 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the United Slates 
1615 H Street N,W. 
Washington. D C 20062 



I tii-* dUlrt^ing [Hi^ihthty <if infla- 
tion hitting between seven and ten 
percent by the end of the year. His 
company's labor costs have Rone up 
substantially wince negotiation of a 
new three- year contract-, effective \ \ 1 
April, calling for 33 to 34 percent in- 
creases in wages and wtira benefits. 

The energy url^ls 

Howard N. West, a vice president 
and treasurer of Carter Haw lev H-il*' 
Hinnw. Frit'. Iajl- An^lr-. wi>> ^iU^ 
and profit* are up, but he m di*- 
foil raged by the "failure to face up 
to a solution of f the] energy crisis " 
However, he we*, the inflation rate 
dropping to five percent by the end 
of tho y«ar. 

Earl R, Tweodie, a vice preAidcnt 
and treasurer of American Invest- 
ment Co., St. Lotiifi, is generally en- 
thusiaHUr :\\>iml business prospects 
However, he worries, over ""continued 
inflationary th reals and if ro with? Fed- 
eral deficits." 

John H. Perkins, pi^niint nf Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, ia more optimis- 
tic, raying: "Given the current mo- 
mentum br'my. £rMHTiietl by con-um- 
er and busin^-vi demands, there i.n 
virtually no chance- that the exritm- 
eion will riot continue through the 
third quarter and actually wett into 
1077," 

However. Kdwin L. Jones, Jr., 
president oF J. A. Jones Oonslruc- 
tion Co., Charlotte, N. C., Is dis- 
couraged over the "high inventory of 
empty office apace and unreal de- 
mands by some unions^ as well as 
the "high cost of long-term money," 

Francis N. South worth, chairman 
and president of Concord National 
Hank. Concord. N. H„ sayn: "Gen- 
eral business conditions have picked 
up surprising strenpilh so f ar In 197b\ 
I expect some slowing in 1977. I do 
not expect retrogression but do an- 
ticipate the | present vigorous growth 
will slow," He worries o% r er '"the real 
flanker of an escalation in the rale 
of inflation." 

improving too fut? 

Charles E. Drury, president and 
chief executive officer of Hayes- Al- 
bion Corp.. JackKHu Mich., is happy 
over the "ability of most companies 
to show improved profits with the 



economy not mcci vered on a balanced 
0^1^," He fenrpj that the economy 
may be improving so faet ** that thort- 
ages will occur, incrc-amog co&ls and 
fueling inflation M 

R L. Boontwip corporate director 
of planning of Kaisf-r Srt^l Corp., 
Oakland, Calif., looks for a "very 
Bttong 1977 with significant increases 
in hesavy conatruction and capital 
spending." Inflation, he says, nhouLI 
be about six percent by year's end. 

M 0* Mitchell, chairman and 
pr*'^iden1 of rhicaun Rndge & Iron 
Co^ t>ak Brook; TU. t df-plores "more 
government In every activity." As 
for labor coat*, he notes "higher 
wages but better productivity/ 1 

Housing weak 

W. L, Wearly, chairman and chM 
executive officer of IngeruolMfcmd 
Co, t WooddJfl Lake, N J., is some- 
what Ircss sanguine., hut he still sees 
blue skies for business, Hm -mih^ in 
gene ml is good and should be better 
during 1977, he says, noting, how- 
ever, that "capital investment i* f-ti!l 
uncertain and housing remmns wiitk, 
id though impitovhig Hl □ 




Alan S. Don na hoe, pr a si dent and 
chief executive officer. Media 
General, Inc., Richmond, Vft r , 
ii EtnE rally apt nn i hl\ G, 
especially because of the "sound* 
mode it recovery with its fairly 
taw nidation rate. 1 
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PANORAMA OF THE NATION'S BUSINESS 



Hy VERNON LOU VIE RE 
Senior Editor 



Corporate Reports Speak Up on Public Issues 



Tut croKPt irate annual report is 
bcine used more and more to fight 
brick against bumn^H^ arlvr r^rb. 

Two themes are receivinfi increas- 
iutj it Mention: 

■ Pefpn*w oF the American oco- 
aoiuic svkU'IU. 

• Criticism of the growing intru- 
sion of government into the affairs 
of business. 

For example, General Electric Co. 
ways in its 1975 annual report: 

"We set* it t*« eUtfential Ihiit ihr 
U. S. retain fi utrontf private doctor as 
the rm^inR by which the American 
people can — far more effectively than 
any centralized ptunninx fnmup — 
make their economic decisional known 
and indicate the need* the? winIi hil- 

In tin opening paragraph, the eur- 
reni Standard Oil Co t Indiana J an 
nurd re|* ,r t tn 3foirr>ho!ders asserts: 

"GmcrnmentuI inability to conn* 
in urips with the nation's accelerat- 
ing energy problem* wan again gfrir 
ingly displayed in 1975. Efforts to 
Ktrenathen our energy baties were 
seriously impeded by contradictory 
Kovernmental policies." 

A similar complaint is voleed by 
tile St. Joe Minerals Corp. In its 
latest annual report, President John 
* 1 Duncan writes: 

"The anility of the mining indus- 
try to increase productive capacity 
■■nr I supply Che raw materials and 
jobs needed hy our society is threat- 
ened hy governmental action aL every 
level. In the context of realizing rea- 
sonable environmental goals, Bociely 
w 'll be served best by encouraging 

pi till formation and investment in 
<>rder to produce new job* and hy re- 
dui'inpf the rctfuhttory bureaucracy to 
rt rrumageabte level-" 

According to Corporate Annual 
Reports, Inc., of New York City, 
which hcl|rc prepare annual reports 
'or Home 30 major corpora tions, more 
*md more companies ore taking 
strong stands on public Umjea in 
^ueir annual accounting to share- 

"In the pa*i fen yean*, public con- 




faience in business has plunged, ac- 
cording to almost every poll that us 
taken," raya William P Dunk, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the firm 
"Many of our client^ and others as 
well, are anxious to turn this nnery 
constituency into a friendly constitu- 
ency. 

"AJwo, we are finding that many 
companies are not as timid about at- 
tacking government as they used to 
he Business has not spoken up 
t-nough in it* hchnlf. Now th;jt i 
changing," 

Thus, one find* the H. J. Hefau 
Co. fsaying in jIh latent annua] re- 
port: 

"Wc are not eneou roped when we 
witness government** inability lo 
manage its own financial affairs in 
responsible wciys*. It ia evident that 
government regulation .wneLittie* 
defeats its own purpose and often 
rcquJn* unproductive inveatmcnl 
without corresponding benefit to the 
public." 

tn its 1975 annua? report. Gould 
Inc., of Chicago, haw fit to print a 
special message entitled, 'TTw Per- 
ils to the Free Enterprise System 
in which it noted: 

"Today, not only leJtteiw but also 



responsible conservative and liberal 
t^onomfats are projecting peeaimiain 
iihutil the Fiirvival «f the free enter* 
pruw system an we know it," 

But the company pledged to con- 
tinue to support constructive efforts 
to improve the system** ability to de* 
liver a better life. It added: 

14 We will keep trying to educate 
Americans; to the system's benefits, 
and we encourage all lhat read this 
letter to ask IhernseM'ts— is there a 
heitt-f way ilum nV fr*** rntc-rprW 
ay stem? If not, mdi yourarlf what you 
are doing? to prutect it and to educ^N 
others; to its proven value" 

In ita current annual report. The 
Black and Decker Manufacturing 
Co fp of Towson, M<I„ concludes a 
two-pa^e me^dge on •'Buaincae In- 
dependence" with uSene wortfe: 

'The hour is late. It m time far 
the voicea of thow individuals favor- 
injz fi-nvcd rtKri|K>nKibiljty in govern 
merit and a free bu^inesA dyHteoi to 
he heard. Buainesfi independence is 
in great peril, and ytajr help ik need- 
ed if it is to survive/' 

Complaininf that it is getting pro- 
gressively harder for bumro 1 **, to do 
its joh in the face of increasing gov- 
ernment interference, Armco Steel 
Corp. cites examples of how some 
edicts out of Washington fly in the 
face of common fiense. For example^ 
lo cli-an up o major piece of equi^ 
int^fil which gavernmenl inspeclora 
wtifl wj*s rmiiting visible iron oxide 
t\ i lh1 1 Armco installed npedal scrub- 
bing equipment. The scrubber cap- 
hirwl 21.2 pounds or the dust hourly 
The 1975 annual report telln wh.it 
happened: 

*'But the rtcrubher is run by a 
I + 020-hoTwpower electric motor. Pro- 
ducing that power at the electric 
utility's plant *pews out 211 pounds 
an hour of wulfiir and nitrogiMi 05cidi* 
and other gascona pollution. So, even 
IhoLJirfk the power plant Li meeting 
povernment wffutatiojuK on visible 
emisiioru; the air » actually 1.A 
pounds dirtier, ev^ry hour, because 
wfi^ c ■!■ if up." • 

cwitmunt oa next fHifir 



PANORAMA 



continued 



Eliminating a Sore Spot 
tor a Bank's Customers 

Until recently, customers making 
consumer loans at North Carol ina 
National Bank in Charlotte were 
ocm fronted with a loan note agree* 
meat containing language ivuch as: 

1 Debtor has pood, indefeasible, 
marketable title thereto and will war- 
rant and defend same against all 
claims, Debtur is not to. arvl will no1 
attempt to, transfer, sell, or encum- 
ber the collateral or iibc it for hire 
or in violation of any statute or ordi- 
nance/ 1 

And so on and so on 

Now there are new forms rr>K tam- 
ing this Lnnguafe: 

"You guarantee you have good 
and clear title to the collateral and 
won't sell or dispose of it. You'll 




pay Uixeft and insurance premiums 
on the collateral, keep it in good re- 
pair and free from all other liens or 
claims against it. You'll also let us 
inspect it at reasonable times, Youll 
notify us in writing if anything hap- 
pens we should know about — for in- 
stance, major damage to the collat- 
eral- 
North Carolina National Bank has 
been rewriting its hanic forms, partic- 
ularly those involving oonsinnor 
transactions. Words like "debtor" 
arid "secured party" have been re- 
placed by "you" and -'we." 

Say a Bank Chairman Luther H. 
Mod pes, Jr.: 

"Wo fool it is in the best interests 
of the tank and our customers to 
have easy-to-undenrtand forms. We 
want our customers to understand 
what we expect from them and what 
they can expect from ut>. We abo 



Bank Cti airman Luther H. 
Hodges, Jr H trighlf aril 
marhetmg piacutive 
Wintfin Plan Is go over 
simp 1 1 tad forms 
that art designed to 
make it easier for 
customer j lo understand 
bank loan contracts. 



want our employees to understand 
the farms they use so they can belter 
serve customers." 

Consumer reaction to the new 
forma has been extremely favorable, 
Maya Wmton Poole, bnnk marketing 
executive. 

Not only has the language been 
chanped H but the color of the fonro 
aa well. They are printed on colored 
paper to avoid the Intimidating look 
of white farnr- 

Thc bank spent nearly a year,, 
working with language consultants 1 
and lawyers, makiriR the change*. 
Among the principal consultants was 
Dr. Rudolph Flesch, author of "Why 
Johnny Can*t Read" and creator of 
the widely used Fleseh Readability 
Teal. 

"Even some of our customers who 
ore lawyers have reacted very posi- 
tively to the language changes," says 
Mr r Poole, 

The decision to eliminate legal 
gohhledygook from the bank's forms 
climaxed an in-depth survey of cus- 
tomers to see how the hank could 
improve itn services. 

"We found very quickly that there 
was much consumer concern over 
not being able to read our forms," 
Mr, Poole says. "We want to give our 
customers a feeling that if* a little 
easier to do business with us. I think 
we have convinced them we are mak- 
ing it easier » 



How to Get Employees 
to Do Their Best 

Putting good people into the wrong 
jobs, then handling them incorrect- 
ly, ia tike throwing good bricks and 
mortar onto a vacant lot and expect- 
ing a building to materialize magi- 
cally. 

That's the view of William B. Ar- 
nold, president of a management con- 
sulting firm bearing hiB name in 
Denver. He says many companies 
m-edWEy misuse their hitman re- 
sources. This, he adds, can be as 
cttotly as wasting financial resources. 

"Many manager* fail to under- 
stand why they have ao many people 
problems," says Mr. Arnold. "After 



all, didn't the company make, it a 
policy that everyone should be hap- 
py? The line old slogan, 'People are 
our most important asset/ aounda 
great. It lb meaningless, however, un- 
less eomethuig is dona to make ft 
wort 11 

William B. Arnold Associates, 
Inc., specializes in creating company 
programs that can be made more 
people-oriented and aXU effective at 
the same time. 

"How many manager* assign pri- 
ority to people problems only alter 
ImsinettH objectives are achieved?" 
Mr. Arnold atiks. "When times nre 
tough, management tends to K re 
lough with people, But manager* who 
take this view are unlikely (o get 
hitfh productivity from their people. 



Tk^L results are obtained when a 
company is organized around the tol- 
ents of its people and they are led 
not pushed — into doing their befit. 1 * 

He defines human resources an the 
total people-management process 
the election, care, cultivation, and 
growth of good employees, 

To companies which may be suf- 
fering from an "invisible profit 
drain" through failure to capitali/tf 
on their human resources, Mr, Ar- 
nold fKKies such questions as these; 

Do your manage re cultivate an en- 
vironment in which people can grow, 
both personally and professionally 7 

Or are your managers concerned 
only with whether employees do 
I heir wnrk well enough to keep ihtfir 
}obs? □ 
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Rip ofl ihfs coupon, attach your business cafcf, 
and send d in io <mfj oul Ahy Ctftdftriisti 
your best move advania^es of living ancs doing 
business tiefff wil please riHy surpr ls& you, ChiHSk 
what you nmd and iond lo Charjes £ Webb. CiiredoJ, 
Economic Development Greater Cincinnati 
Chamber of Cr,mmefce, WW Fit?h Slreel, 
Cmcrnnaii, Ohio 45202 Phono (5t3| 721^330t) 
■ 'CmannaU. ^here ft good wny of Nfe 
keeps growing better " 
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How to Get Reprints 

It^jirurjlH ilti" .'i i |^hh» of rhi 1 following rtrtides in rlu- ir;--m:-" 



- * Guiding Principles for America's Third Century" 
by James J. KI I pal rick page 24 

M LeasOn& pt LB&derarup: Running a Family 
Business for 274 Years ' page 30 

"America s Oldest CompanlM" page 36 

"Bo53e&. BaboonSp Brains, ond the Bic^ntenmar" 
by Dr. Car! H Maflrten page M 

a "How (ho Conslitution Supports Priva'e 
Enlurprise" by James Mussattl page €2 



Ottljw from Naui>ii^ RusincM. lfll«fi J I Stmt N W , Waduiifftoii, D, C, 200^^ 
Prwe: On* id 49 cupiri, SO t«tiUH each; f»0 Lii 99. 40 crm.r, i m. It r Hm.j in r .Mti^ MO 
i^otn Mich; 1 ,000 or morr, ^Uc crotM cnt h TImm? erm Itiwi rymittanLc wilii urdtr. 
H. r mfsU iif iiiflt^nul S'fi^iu iuiHt ihnj^rt nrf nvjiilnbh For a liming ^ti^ U* 
Uw juidreuu nbov« or phone tffli&l 66941021. Reprint* ipf^lhtrr inNivrial in llii* 
iMUV inny be ohtninf d by upcciiil AiTJIilKCflWIlt. 



By GROVER HEiMAN, tasaoare Ednor 

BUSINESS: 

A LOOK AHEAD 



Product Liability Claims— 
a Growing Business Problem 

A Commerce Department report confirms what &otn$ 
business circle* have been warning about— fan la *i ic 
mcroase* jn the number of eouri ilaimr* mvulving 
product habihtv und m the ssse n|" product liability 
judgments. 

The report, prepared by thy ckparUnent H Ruremj 
of Domestic Commerce, notes that "the problems 
loosed by product liability insurance appear At leaat 
us significant as the problems which have plagued 
medical malpractice insurance." 

From 1965 to 1973, while prices in general were 
going up 60 percent, the average product Liability 
judgment rose 686 percent, the report found — from 
$1 1 H 644 u> 879,940, For every dollar paid in product 
liability insurance premiums these days, 30 cents its 
spent fur legal defense by casually eunipanies, which 
forces them to raise premiums 

Aa^rding to the "Journal of Insurance/' a public a 
tion of the Insurance Information Institute, product 
t lability cas*.> were running at ;i rate or about 50. UW 
annually in the 1960s, jumped Lo a tout 500 r OOO a 
year in the early 1970*5. and now are approaching the 
unv million annual rate 

The Commerce Department study Found that the 
Up s urg e in claime menu* tn part from recent court 
decisions that make it easier for consumers and 
employee 1 - lo bring third -party .suit* agaimit manu- 
facturers and distributor* for injuries suffered from 
alleged product deficiencies. 

Major sufferers include manufacturers of equip- 
ment such as machine toob Frequently, these man- 
ufacturers are sued, a* third^party defendants, for 
injuries allegedly sustained from equipment that was 
produced years ago and may have been modified and 
resold. 

Also severely affected are producers of other capi- 
tal guud.-. industrial chemicals, frfid medical devices, 
and companion in the transportation Held. The prod- 
uct liability problem, says the Commerce Depart- 
nn-ni. I- particularly acute for small businesses 
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Small Business Committee 
Given More Power in Senate 

Small business is going to have more direct clout in 
the Senate, now that the Select Committee on Small 
Business has been given limited authority to intro- 
duce legislation. 

Normally, only permanent standing committees 
are authorized to introduce legislation: other com- 
mittees, basically, are just investigatory. In 1975, the 
House made its small business panel a full-fledged 
standing committee 

The Senate, however, did not I htit Far Thy Sen ■ 
ate committee is authorized to introduce legislation 
pertaining only to the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Senate will refer all matters that affect 
the operation of SflA to the committee 

In the past the committee has had to refer proposed 
legislation to the Committee on Banking. Housing, 
and Urban A flairs, 

DOT Sees Limited Effect 
From Rail Service Cutback 

A Department of Transportation study give*? new 
ammunition to railroads which have been arguing for 
permission to drop servic*- -hi miecoinnmc. litfht- 
den&ity Lines. 

The study find* that in the 31 states outaide the 
Northeast region, railroad* could aave $150 million 
in annual operating costa if freed from maintaining 
service on such lines. The effect on moat segment* of 
The economy would he relatively minor, DOT add*. 

DOT says the segment of the economy mont heavily 
a dec ted would be agriculture, since 11 -I percent ot 
cap^n cultural shipments by rail originate or terminate 
un light-density branch line* Ia j ^h than <me pvreeol 
of the nation's output En manufacturing, retailing 
and mining would be affected. DOT adds. 

The IK>T. study estimates 18 percent of rail mileage 
in the 31 states consists of potentially uneconomic 
light-density lines that account for only 2 A percent of 
total carloads in those sirs it- s 
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SBA Wants More Banks 
to Lend to Small Firms 

Aiming at fitting the nation's unemployment situa- 
tion, ihe Small Business Administration hart 
launched a program calculated to st.imuhite the fi- 
nancial sector to supply more funds for amah busi- 
ness expansion. 

SBA Administrator Mitchell P Ki>helire>ki hu> an- 
nounced one of hia major goola in increasing by 25 
|>ercent the number of banks cooperating with hi* 
agency on loans. Presently, about 8.500 hunks make 
SRA-^ua ran teed loan,-* 1" -small hu.-me:--'- 

For such hanks, the SBA haj a new priority service, 
The agency will provide two Jay action on a request 
1'iKr a tfum'aritee to u h:nik thai lakes a minimum nl ^ 
percent of the loan And certifies the crett jt wi>rlt'nn«- ■■■ 
of the borrower, This plan would supplement but not 
replace the current guarantee program , in which n 
bank can take as little a* ten percent of a loan, and rn 
which certification of credit worth iness is implicit 
rather thzin explicit 

In another «tep, SBA now plans* to allow banks to 
apply a fluctuating interest rote, on a quarterly basis, 
on guaranteed loans. This, says Mr. Kobelmmki, 
should give banks more incentive to ^ei into the pro- 
gram, 

A New Relationship Between 
the White House and the Fed? 

There may he less likelihood in the future of a Pre*] 
dent and the Federal Reserve Board bemg at cross- 
purposes on fiscal and monetary matters. 

A bill thai could reduce conflict between the chief 
executive and the Fed, without ending Ihe Fed- in- 
dependence, ha* passed the House with east. 

Under the hill,, the terms of the chairman and vice 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board would com- 
tide wuh that of the President who appoints them If 
a President dies or leaves office before liin term is 
ovor T the terms of the Federal Reserve chairman and 
vice i/huirmari wmild end in six nionl.li> 

The Ked's chair man 41 id vice chairman cur rent \\ 
hold thoir titles for four-year period* at a time, but 
tile period* do not necessarily coincide with ihe term- 
flf 1 h e fVesid ents who name them to those pouts , L 1 k e 
"ther members of the Federal Reserve Hoard, ihe>e 

officials an on 1 he I rrl hv president Nil uppointmeni 

fur H years 

If panned hy the Senate and signed hy the Pfesi' 
dent, the legislation would formalize a requirement 
' r M ! quarterly congress ion ill hearings on monetary 
Policy, alternately held by the House ;md Senate 
banking committees. A featured witness at the sen- 
niqna would be the Federal Reserve Uuurd chainiuui, 
^ho would inform Congress of any change* in mone- 
tary policy 



Industry Makes Big Strides 
in Voluntary Energy Saving 

Voluntary conferva l ion of energy by American in* 
dusitxy is a bright epol in an otherwise lackluster 
national effort to ga i n some measure of ener^ *elf- 
sufficiency. 

Reports from 31 major industry groups part it: [pal 
ing in a voluntary conservation program nhow that 
industry is capable of frugal management of energy 
supplies without government interference, aay* 
Commerce Secretary Elliot L Richardson His de- 
partment and the Federal Energy Administration 
are jointly responsible for gaining the support of in 
dustry groups participating m the program, 

A report on the program nnte^ most industries in 
volved are working toward a 1980 goal of a 15 percent 
reduction from 1972 energy usage The petroleum 
industry, uceordirn: ro figures submitted by trade as 
^ociatioru*. was two thirds along the way in the last 
half of 1975. Makers of flat glass reported a \ 2 2 
percent efficiency increase by the star! of this year 
Computer manufacturers upped their energy effi- 
ciency by five percent in 1973. 27 percent in L 97 4. and 
"JO percent last year. Almost ell industries have re- 
ported steadily increasing energy saving*. Now, the 
Commerce Department in holding dt -cushions with 
20 additional industry groups, 

A Full-Time Chief Scientist 
for the White House Again 

There is now a spot for a full-time chief sciential in 
the White House again, This is the job that was 
abolished at the start of the second Ninon adminis^ 
t ration, much to the dismay of many in Congress* the 
scientific community, and industry. 

During the pasl three year>, I fit President li.i- 
turned to the director of the National Science Foun- 
dation for needed scientific advice Sentiment in 
Congress has been that the director should not have 
this extra duty. 

After lengthy hearings, Gftngre&a finally ha* 
passed a bill to formalize the White House position 
Prior scientific advtKer* were appointed adminis- 
tratively b\ the President. The Preside n I - 1 lnoce lor 
a new chief adviser mwst be approved by the Senate 
The adviser it* to be aided by four associate*, all of 
wruun also mu^t hi- approved by I hi- Semite 

In addition to counseling the President on scien- 
tific, engineering, and technological matters, the 
chief scientist and his associates will participate in 
[lie .iniiihiJ review ef research arid develrmmein 
budgets of all federal agencies The scienl ific advi^ei > 
will also prepare a five-year forecast of miuon.iJ 
need* in the science area and recommend where fed 
eral einphre-is .should he di reeled 



EDITORIAL 



Starting a New Century 
With the Spirit of 1776 



THE DECLAitATTON OF INDEPENDENCE sets forth 
the basic premise of ft free aociety. 

The premises That governments derive their 
powers from the consent of the governed. 

The founding fathers made it clear that our 
government should have only as much power ae 
the people choose to delegate, 

For most of our history, we lived by that 
premise. The people yielded authority to the 
central government reluctantly and in small 
measure 

Since the 1930 s, however, there has been a 
vast shift of power to Washington. Today, ihv. 
federal bureaucracy intrudes into nearly every 
area of our oconomic life. 

Now is a good time to return to the principles 
of 1776 

Dr. Richard L. Lesher* president of the Na- 
tional Chamber, pointed out in an address at the 
business federation'? 1376 annual meeting that 
America facet; an epochal choice: 

We can return to the concepts or freedom our 
forefathers envisioned, or we can continue on 



our present course with alt the risks it imposes, 

''Humanity watches and waits, breathlessly, 
for our next step/' said Dr, Leaner. 

"But there ie hope. For all our carekasne&s, 
we yet remain the longest enduring society of 
free men governing themselves without benefit 
of kings or dictators 

"And we are waking up. For the first time in 
□or history, there is u consensus — and it is al- 
most unanimous— that we have delegated to 
government more power than is wise, to do 
things for which it is ill-suited," 

The task now. Dr. Lesher said, is to move from 
rhetoric to action. To make the transition back 
to a free society, he explained, we must: 

"Rekindle an appreciation of freedom, private 
property, and individual incentives. 

Rebuild or remodel those institutions that 
don't serve us well 

"Commit ourselves to the continuation of 
our system, not only for our own benefit and 
our children's, but for all the children of the 
world/' 
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1 UNLIMITED FLEXIBILITY. Star slrucluraf systems 
con meet any special design requirements, 
hove longer bay DOfMMNn, ore easily 
expanded later, and reoditv adapt lo crane and 
materials Handling equipment at minimal extra a 

2 LOWER INSURANCE RATES. Star s?oei design art 
cortstructron qualifies tor UL-90 ctossrWcations, wfifch 
can result in reduced insurance premium*. 





Consider alt the benefits o» a Star system? 

fefore you build any rranufbcturtng plant or ^ 
« h« industrial facility coil us ro^frefc Or write. 
We can provide you with free plormfng kits. 
Help you wttfi specific building ptotoams. 
And even provide you with free estimates, 

ST ar Manufacturing Company Box 94910, Oklahoma City, OK 79109 
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Meet your new delivery drivers. 
They think clutching is 
something you do on a date. 




It's no secret. The new breed of pick up and 
delivery drivers know as much about driving 
a manual transmission as they do about 
goat roping. 

Its not their fault. They were raised on 
automatics. But where does that leave you. If 
your fleet has nothing but manuals. It leaves 
you up a creek, But you don't have to stay 
there. 

You see. everyday a lot of fleet owners 
are switching over to the Allison Automatic 
transmission- The AT 540. Why? Because 
it s made for their job. 



That is why so many of the major com- 
mercial and private fleets plus the largest 
rentaf and leasing fleets are speoltying the 
AT 540. And they bought them for one rea- 
son: Money, That's right, money. 

These guys are businessmen. And they 
found out that their savings on transmission 
related maintenance and repairs atone 
added up to so much dough that il made it 
worth the extra cost of the transmission. 

But let s gel to fuel economy. Some 
people still think automatics waste fuel. But 
you'd be surprised what fleet owners of 
Allison Automatics are getting. And il you II 
send in this coupon well send you a bro- 
chure that tells the story. With charts, graphs, 
details, results. Everything ft takes to explode 
that old myth about the automatic wast- 
ing fuel. 

Do yourself a favor. Test drive an Allison 
AT 540 in your fteet. It s one of Ihe best in- 
vestments you'll ever make. Ask anyone 
whos tried it. They'll never go back And 
neither will you. 
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